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WILL BE PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH, AT THE PRICE OF & ‘Siestefess to Reading and Elocution 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. The object of these exercisés in this part of the course is to ac- 
custom the pupils to read in a natural and impressive manner, so as 
to bring the full force of the sentiment on those to whom they read. 
They are examined in modulation, emphasis, and the various intona. 
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. Persons wishing to subscribe, can forward their names and remittan- 
neeting ces, tothe Secretary of the Board at Hartford, or to the Vice-Presi- 














e of its dent of the County Association, or to the postmaster ofthe town in | 4 
yhhened which they reside, who can render the Jouraal essential service by act- | ons, and they often read sentences from the blackboard, in which 
} BOpe in#as its agents. ; the various modulations are expressed by musical notes or curved 
t cause To any Teacher who will forwillihe names and remittances of four | lines. 
Every subscribers, an additional number will be sent. ; The evils of drawling and monotone are prevented in the outset by 
se will And to any person who will forward an order and remittances for |the method of teaching, particularly the practice of the whole class 
wi fifteen numbers, two additional copies will be sent, if desired. reading together and keeping time. Short and pithy sentences, par- 
\prove- All subscriptions to the Journal must begin with the first number. The |ticularly the book of Proverbs, are recommended as admirably 
di back numbers will be sent, as long as they can be supplied. : adapted to exercises of this kind. 
ite fons All subscriptions must be paid in advance—and all letters zelative to] 9 Ornamental Writing introductory to Drawing. 
curing the Journal must be post paid. The various kinds of ornamental letters are here practised upon, 
3 Inter- Printed by Case, Tiffany & Burnham, Pearl-st. giving accuracy to the eye and steadiness to the hand, preparatory 
to skill in drawing, which comes into the next part of the course, 
PROFESSOR STOWE’S REPORT ON THE COURSE OF The pupils also practice writing sentences and letters, with neatness, 
NE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF PRUS. |*idity and correctness. wee 
SIA—Conciupen. 3. Religious instruction in the connected Bible history. 
ae a The design here is to give tothe student a full and connected view 
:socia- The first object is to illustrate the different parts of speech, such | of the whole Bible history. For this purpose large tables are made 
is he as the noun, the verb, the adjective, the adverb; and this is done by | out and hung before the students. These tables are generally ar- 
: engaging the pupil in conversation, and leading him to form senten- | ranged in four columns; the first containing the names of the distin- 
estions ces in which the particular pa-t of speech to be learned shall be the | guished men during a particular period of Bible history; the second_ 
We most important word, and directing his attention to the nature and |the dates; the third a chronological register of events; and the 4th 
us the use of the word in the place where he uses it. For example, let us | the particular passages of the Bible where the history of these per- 
suppose the nature and use of the adverb is to be taught: The teach. | sons and events may be found. With these tables before the pupils, 





er writes upon the blackboard the words ‘here, there, near,” &c. |the teacher himself, in his own words, gives a brief conversational 
He then says, ‘* Children, we are all together in this room ; by which | outline of the principal characters and events within a certain period, 
of the words on the blackboard can you express this?” Children— | and then gives directions that the scriptural passages referred to be 
“We are all here.” Teacher—** Now look out of the window and | carefully read. After this is done the usual recitation and examin- 


cely ed sec the church; what can you say of the church with the second |ation takes place. Some of the more atriking narratives, such ag 
sion to word on the blackboard ?” Children— The church is there.” )the finding of Moses on the banks of the Nile ; Abraham offering his 
‘mous Tcacher—* The distance between us and the church is not great;/son; the journey of the wise men to do homage to Christ; the cru- 
: how will you express this by a word cn the blackboard 7” Children | cifixion; the conversion of Paul, &c. are committed to memory in 
ap —‘ The church is near.” The fact that these different words ex- | the words of the Bible, and the recitations accompanied with the 
impro- press'the same sort of relations is then explained, and, accordingly, | singing of a hymn alluding to these events. The moral instruction, 
that they belong to the same class, or are the same part of speech. | to be derived from each historical event is carefully impressed by 


The variations of these words are next explained. ‘ Children, you|the teacher. The teacher also gives them a brief view of the histo. 
say the church is near, but there is a shop between us and the church, | ry between the termination of the Old and the commencement of the 


what will you say of the shop?” Children—* The shop is nearer.” | New Testament, that nothing may be wanting to acomplete and sys- 
Thus the whole of the historical 








i. close Teacher—“ But there is a fence between us and the shop: Now; |tematic view of the whole grouud. 

lcom. when you think of the distance between us, the shop and the fence, | part of the Bible is studied thoroughly and systematically, and prac- 
what will you say of the fence ” Children—* The fence is near- | tically, without the least sectarian bias, and- without a moment being 

ure. est.” So of other adverbs. “ The lark sings well. Compare the | spent on a single idea that will not be of the highest use to the 

ym the s nging of the lark with that ofthe canary-bird. Compare the singing | scholar during all his future life. 

> than of the nightingale with that of the canary-bird.” After all thediffer-| Language and Grammar. 

ld ent sorts of adverbs and their variations have in this way beenillus-| There is here a continuation of the exercises in the preceeding 
wee trated, andthe pupils understand that all words of this kind are called | parts of the coarse, in a more scientific form, together with parsing 
of the adverbs, the definition of the adverb is given as it stands in the gram- | of connected sentences, and writing from the dictation of the teach- 
rading mar, and the book is put into their hands to siudy the chapter on|er, with reference to_grammar, orthography, and punctuation. The 

thi$ topic. In this way the pupil understands what he is doing at | same principle alluded to before, of avoiding technical terms till the 
at our every step of his progress, and his memory is never burdened with | things represented by those terms are clearly perceived, is here care- 
ose to mere naines to which he can attach no definite meaning. fully adhered to. A single specimen of the manner in which the 
r year The mode of teaching the subsequent branches is founded on the | moods and tenses of the verb are taught may be sufficient to illus- 
ration same general principles, and it may not be necessary to give partic- |trate my meaning. The teaeher writes on the blackboard a simple 

si sentence, as, “The echolars learn well,” and asks the class what 


ular examples. 
lay be 5. Numbers, or Arithmetic. 
6. Doctrine of space and.form, or Geometry. 


sort of a sentence it is, They reply that it isa direct statement of 
fact. (‘Peach.) Put itin the form ofa command. (Class.) Schol- 
ars, learn well, (Teach.) Put it ina question form. (Class.) Do 


ibscri- * 7. Singing by note, or elements of Music. 

“a The method of teaching music has already been successfully in-|the scholars learn well? (Teach.) Ofa wish. (Class.) May the 
irable troduced into our own state, and whoever visits the schools of| scholars learn well! (Teach.) Ofanexclamation. (Class.) How 
ely. Messrs. Mason or Solomon, in Cincinnati, will have 2 much better | well the.scholars learn! (Teach.) The conditional form. (Class.) 
nowl- idea of what itis than any description can give; nor will any one|[f the scholars learn we'l; or should the scholars learn well— 
: who visits these schools entertain a doubt that all children from six|(Teach.) Of necessity. (Class.) The scholars must learn well. 
id for- to ten years of age, who are capable of learning to read, are capable |(Teach.) Ofabitity. (Class.) The scholars can learn well, &c. 


They are then taught that the direct statement is called the indica. 
tive mood of the verb ; the command the imperative mood ; the con- 
ditional, the subjunctive mood; the wish, the potential mood, &c.; 


of learning to sing, and that this branch of instruction can be intro- 
duced into all our common schools with the greatest advantage, not 
only to the comfort and discipline of the pupils, but also to their 


ion, if : n i ! 

r than progress in their other studies. and, after this, the book is put into their hands, and they study the 

-xam- The students are taught from the blackboard. The different|lesson as it stands. After this the different tenses of the several 
sounds are represented by lines of different lengths, by letters, by | moods are taught in the same way. 


5. Real instruction, or the knowledge of nature and the external 





| soon figures, and by musical notes; and the pupils are thoroughly drilled 
on each successive principle before proceeding to the next. 


world, including the first elements of the natural eciences, the arts 
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‘of life, geography, ancfhistory. Instruction on this head is disected | sucha creation. The whole is fortified by the application of sucha 


to the answering of the following questions, namely : : 

(a) What is man, as_it respects his corporal and intellectual 
nature ? 

Here comes anatomy and physiology, so far as the structure of the 
human body is concerned, and the function of its several parts. _ 

Also the simple elements of mental philosophy. Inthis connexion 


appropriate texts of scripture are quoted, as Gen. ii., 7; Ps, cxxxix., | 


} 
| 


13-16. Anapproriate hymn is also sung. 


“7, And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
brent'ied into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
” 


} 
| 


passage as Psalm civ., 1-13. 

“1. Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my God, thou art very great ; 
thou art clothed with honor and majesty. _ 

“2. Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment; who stretchest 


| out the heavens like a curtain. 


“3 Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters; who maketh 
the clouds his chariot ; who walketh upon the wings of the wind : 

“4, Whomaketh hisangels spirits ; his ministers a flaming fire ; 

“5. Who laid the foundation of the earth, that it should not be removed 
for ever. 

“6. Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment ; the waters stood 
above the mountains. 


“14 1 will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made; mar-| “7. At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted 


vellous are thy works: and that my soul knoweth right well. é 
“15. My substance was not hid from thee, when I was made in secret, 
and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 


| aw 


P 
“16, Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect ; and in thy 


ay. 
“8. They go up by the mountains ; they go down by the valleys untothe 
lace which thou hast found r them. 

“9. Thou hast set a boun they may not pass over; that they turn 


book all my members were written, which in continuance were fashioned, | not againto cover the earth. 


when as yet there was none of them.” 
(6) What does man need for the preservation and cheerful enjoy 
ment‘of life, as it respects his body and mind? For his body he 


| 
| 
' 


| 10. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills. 
“11. They-give drink to every beast of the field ; the wild asses quench 

their thirst. 

| 12. By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation, which 


needs food ; the different kinds of food and the mode jof preparing | singamong the branches. 


them are here brought to view ; the unwholesomeness of some kinds | 


“13. He watereth the hills from his chambers ; the earth is satisfied with 


of food ; injuriousness of improper food ; cooking; evils of gluttony. | the fruit of thy works.” 


The different kinds of clothing and modes of preparing them; what | 


sort of dress is necessary to health; folly and wickedness of vanity 
and extravagance. 


structed; mode of constructing them; different trades employed in 


their construction. 

For the mind man needs society; the family and its duties; the 
neighborhood and its duties. Inteilectual, moral, and religious cul- 
tivation; the school and its duties; the church and its duties. For 


the body and mind both, he needs security of person and property ; 


the government ; the legislature ; the courts, ¢c. ‘ 
c) Where and how do men find the means to supply their wants, 
on make themselves comfortable and happy in this life ? 

The vegetable, the mineral, and the animal kingdoms are here 
brought to view, for materials, together with agriculture and manou- 
factures as‘the means of converting these materials to our use. Geo. 
graphy with special reference to the productions of countries, and their 
civil, literary, and religious institutions; towns, their organization : nd 
employment. Gcugraphy is sometimes taught by blank charts, to 
which the students are required to affix the names of the several 
countries, rivers, mountains, principal towns, &c. and then state the 
productions and institutions for which they are remarkable. Some- 
times the names of countries, rivers, &c. are given, and the pupil is 
required to construct an ontline chart of their localities. 

In respect to all the above points, the native country is particular- 
ly studied: its capabilities, its production, its laws, its institutions, 
its history, &c. are investigated, with especial reference to its ability 
of supplying the physical, social, and moral wants of its inhabitants. 
Under this head the pupils are taught to appreciate their native 
country, to venerate and love its institutions, to understand what is 
necessary to their perfection, and to imbibe a spirit of pure and 
generous patriotism. It is scarcely necessary to add, that all 
the instruction under this fifth head is confined to the fundamental 
and simplest principles of the several branches referred to. 

6. Arithmetic continued through fractions and the rules of pro- 
portion. 

7. Geometry, doctrines of magnitudes and measures. 

8. Singing and science of local and instrumental music. 

IV. Fourth part of two years—Children from twelve to fourteen. 

1. Religious instruction, in the religious observation of nature, 
the life and discourses of Jesus Christ, the history of the Christian 
religion, in connexion with the contemporary civil history, and the 
principal doctrines of the Christian system. 

The_first topic of instruction mentioned under this head is one of 
peculiar interest and utility, The pupils are taught to observe,with 
care and system, the various powers and operations of nature, and 
to consider them as so many illustrations of the wisdom, power and 
goodness of the Creator; and at each lesson they are directed to 
some appropriate passage of the Bible, which they read and com- 
mit to memory; and thus the idea is continually impressed on them, 
that the God of nature and the God of the Bible are one and the 
same being. 

For example, as introductory to the whole study, the first chapter 
of Genesis, together with some other appropriate passage of Scrip. 
ture, asthe 147th Psalm orthe 98th chapter of Job, may be read and 
committed to memory. The surface of the earth, as illustrating the 
power and wisdom of God, may be taken asa lesson. Then the 
varieties of surface, as mountains, valleys, oceans, and rivers, con- 
tinents and islands, height of mountains, the breadth of oceans, the 


length of rivers, remarkable cataracts, extended caverns, volcanoes, | 


tides, &c. may be taken into view, and the teacher may impress 
upon the class the greatness, power, and intelligence necessary for 





Dwellings ; materials of which houses are con- } 


24. O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
'them all; the earth is full of thy riches. 

| 25. Soisthis great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumer- 
| ble, both small and great beasts. 

“26. There go the ships ; there is that leviathan whom thou hast made to 
| play therein.’’ 

| The fruitfulness and beauty of the earth, as illustrating the wis- 
dom and goodness of God, may serve as another lesson. Here may 
be exhibited the beauty and variety of the plants and flowers with 
| which the earth is adorned; the manner of their growth and self- 
| propagation, their utility to man and beast, their immense number 
and variety, their relations to each other as genera and species; 
trees and their varieties, their beauty and utility, their timber and 
their fruit ; and, in connexion with this lesson, Psalm civ., 14-34, 
may be committed to memory. 


“14. He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb forthe ser- 
viceof man; that he may bring forth fruit out of theearth ; 

“15. And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his 
face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 

“16. The trees of the Lord are full of sap ; the cedars of Lebanon which 
he hath planted ; 

“17. Where the birds make their nests ; as for the stalk, the fir-trees are 
her house. 

“18. The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the reeks forthe 
conies. 

“19. He appointeth the moon fur seasons: the sun knoweth his going 

own. 

“20. Thou makest darkness, and it is night; wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do creep forth: 

‘21. The young lions roar after their prey, and seek their meat from God. 

“22. The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, and lay them 
| down in their dens. 

“23. Man gocth forth to his work and to his labour until the evening.” 

“27. These waitall upon thee; that thou mayst give them their meat in 
due season. 

“28. That thou givest them they gather; thou openest thine hand, they 
are filled with good. 

“29. Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust. 
..“*30. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created; and thou renewest 
the face of the earth : 

“31. The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever; the Lord shall rejoice 
in his works. 

“* 32. He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth; he toucheth the hills, 
j) and they smoke. 

“33. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live; I will sing praise unto 
my God while I have my being. 

“34. My meditation of him shall be sweet ; T will be glad in the Lord.’’ 


| 





stincts of various animals may be contemplated in connexion with 
| Proverbs vi., 6-8, Psalm civ., 17-22; Proverbs xxx., 24-31; Gen. 
i., 20-24; Psalm cxiv., 15-16. 
“6. Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise : 
“7. Which have no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
. “8. Providcth her meat in-the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
; harvest.” 
| “24. Thore be four things which are little on the earth, but they are ex- 
| ceeding wise ; 
| “25. The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the 
; Summer. 
rag The conies are but a feeble fulk, yet they make their houses in the 
| rocks. 
| 27, The locusts have no king, yet they go forth all of them by bands; 
“28. The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces. 
“29. There be three things which go well, yea, four are comely in going- 
“30. A lion, which is strongest amongst beasts, and turneth not away for 
any. 








In like manner, the creation and ngurishment, the habits and in-- 
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“31. A greyhound; an he-goat also; and aking against whom there is 
no rising up.” 

“24. And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind ; 
and it Was so. 

“25. And God made the beasts of the earth after his kind, and cattle 
afier their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind ; 
and God saw that tf was good.” 

“15. The eyes of all wait upon thee ; ang thou givest them their meat in 
due season. 

;' “16. Thou openest thine hand; and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing. 
“17. The Lord is righteous in all his’ ways, and holy in all his works.” 

The phenomena of light and color, the nature of the rainbow, &c. 
may make another interesting lesson, illustrating the unknown forms 
of beauty and glory which exist in the Divine Mind, and which He 
may yet develop in other and still more glorious wor'ds in connexion 
with Gen. i., 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, and other passages of like kind.. 

So the properties of the air, wind, amg storm, Job. xxviii., 25-28, 
53, 34,35; Ps. cxlvii., 8. 


‘“* 33. _Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst thou set the do- 
minion thereof inthe earth ? 

“34. Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters 
may coverthee. 

“35. Canst thou send Jightnings ? that they may go, and say unto thee, 
Here we are ? 

“36. Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? or who hath given 
understanding to the heart ? 


37. Who can number the clouds in wisdom? or who can stay the bot- | 


tles of heaven ?”’ 


Then the heavens, the sun, moon, planets, fixed stars, and comets, 
the whole science of astronomy, so far as it can be introduced with 
advantage into common schools, can be contemplated in the same 
way. The enlightening, elevating, and purifying moral influence of | 
such a scheme of instruction, carried through the whole system of | 
nature; must be clearly obvious to every thinking mind; and its| 
utility, considered merely with reference to worldly good, is no less | 
manifest. a 

The second topic of religious instruction is more exclusively | 
scriptural. The life of Christ and the history of the apostles, as| 
giver in the New Testament, are chronologically arranged, and ta. | 
bles formed as before. (1II. 3.) The discourses of Christ are ex- 
amined and explained in their chro rological arrangement, and in the 
same way the discources and epistles of the apcstles. ‘The history 
of Christianity, in connexion with the contemporary civil history, is| 
taught in a series of conversational lectures. To conclude the | 
whole course of religious instruction, a summary of the Christian | 
doctrine is given in the form of some approved catechism. ~ 

2. Knowledge of the world, and mankind, including civil society, | 
constitutional law, agriculture, mechanic arts, manufactures, &c. 

This is a continuation and completion in a more systematic form 
of the instruction commenced in III., 5. ‘The course begins with the 
family, and the first object is to construct a habitation. The pupil 
tells what materials are necessary for this purpose, where they are r 
to be found, how brought together and fitted intoghe several parts of 
the building. ‘The house must now be furnished: The different ar- 
ticles of furniture and their uses are named in systematic order; the 
materials of which they are made, and the various trades employed 
in making them, are enumerated. Then comes the garden, its tools 
and products, and whatever else is necessary for the subsistence and 
physical comferts of afamily. Then the family duties and virtues; 
parental and filial obligation and affection ; rights of property; duties 
of neighborhoods; and civ] relations of society; the religious rela- 
tions of society; the state, the fatherland, &c.; finally, geography, 
history, andtravels. Books of travels are compiled expressly for the 
use of schools, and are found to be of the highest interest and 
utility. 

3. Language and exercise in composition. 

The object here is to give the pupils a perfect command of their 
native tongue and ability to use it on all occasions with readinessand 
power. The first exercises are on simple questions, such as, ‘* Why 
ought children to love and obey their parents 2?” cr they are short des- 
criptions of visible objects, such as a house, a room, a garden, &e.| 
There are also exercises on the various forms of expressing the 





what has already been said, are probably too obvious to need any 
further illustration, 

5. Elements of drawing. 

For this the pupils have already been prepared by the exercises in 
ornamental writing in the previous part of the course. They have al- 
ready acquired that accuracy of sight and steadiness of hand which 
are among the most essential requisites to drawing well. The first 
exercises are in drawing lines and the most simple mathematical fig- 
ures, such as the square, the cube, the triangle, the paralellogram, 

enerally from wooden models placed at some little distance ona 
shelf before the class. From this they proceed to architectural fig- 
ures, such as doors, windows, columns, and facades. Then the figures 
of animals, such as a horse, a cow, an elephant, first from other pic- 
tures, and then from nature. A plant, a rose, or some flower is pla- 
ced upon a shelf, and the class make a picture ofit. From this they 
proceed to landscape painting, historical painting, and the higher 
branches of the art, according to their time and capacity. Alllearn 
enough of drawing to use it in the common business of life, such as 
plotting a field, laying out a canal, or drawing the plan of a building, 
and many attain to a high degree of excellence. 

6. Exercises in singing and the science of music. 

The instructions of the previous parts are extended as far as possi. 
ble, and include singing and playing at sight, and the more abstruse 
and difficult branches of the science and the art of music. 


CHARACTER OF THE SYSTEM. 











The striking features of this system, even in the hasty and imper- 

fect sketch which my limits allow me to give, are obvious even to 
superficial observation. No one can fail to observe its great com. 
pletedness, both as to the number and kind of subjects erabraced in 
it, and as to its adaptedness to develop every power of every kind, 
and give ita useful direction. What topic in all that is necessary for 
a sound business education is here omitted? I can think of nothing, 
unless it be one or two of the modern languages, and these are in. 
troduced wherever it is necessary, as has already been seen in the 
study-sheet of Dr. Diesterweg’s seminary, insertedon a preceding 
page ofthis report. I havenot taken the course precisely as it exists 
in any one school, buthave combined, from an investigation of many 
institutions, the features which I supposed would most fairly repre- 
sent the whole system. In the Rhinish provinces of Prussia, ina 
considerable part of Bavaria, Baden, and Wirtemberg, Frenchis 
taught as well as German; in the schools of Prussian Poland, Ger- 
tnan and Polish are taught; and even English, in the Russian schools 
of Cronstadt and Archangel, where so mauy Bnglish und American 
merchants resort for the purposes of trade. Two languages can be 
taught in a school as easily as one, provided the teacher be perfectly 
familiar, as any one may see by visiting Mr. Solomon’s school in Cin. 
cinnati, where all the instruction is given both in German and 
English. 
_ What faculty of mind is there that is not developed in the scheme 
of instruction sketched above? Iknow of none. The perceptive 
and reflective faculties, the memory and the judgment, the imagina- 
tion and the taste, the moral and religious faculty, and even the va- 
rious kinds of physical and manual dexterity, all have opportunity for 
development and exercise. Indeed, I think the system in its great out. 
lines as nearly complete as human ingenuity and skillcan make it, 
though undoubtedly some of its arrangements and details admit of 
improvement, and some changes will of course be necessary in 
adapting it to the circumstances of different countries. 

The ertire practical character of the system is obvious throughout. 
It views every subject on the practical side, and in reference to its 
adaptedness to use. The dry, technical, abstract parts of science are 
not those first presented ; but the system proceeds in the only way 
which nature ever pointed out, from practice to theory, from parts to 
demonstrations. It has often been a complaint in respect to some 
systems of education, that the more a man studied, the less he knew 
of the actual business of life. Sgch a complaint cannot be made in 
reference to this system; for, being intended to educate for the ac- 
tual business of life, this object is never for a moment lost sight of. 

Another striking feature of the system is its moral and religious 
character. Its morality is pure and elevated, its religion entirely 
removed from the narrowness of sectarian bigotry. What parent is 
there, loving his children, and wishing to have them respected and 














































































same idea, as “The sun enlightens the earth.” “The earth is| happy, who would not desire that they should be educated under 
enlightened by the sun.” ‘The sun is the source of light to the | such a kind of moral and religious influence as has been described ? 
earth.” ‘ The sun sends out its rays to enlighten the earth.” “‘ The | Whether a believer in revelation or not, does he not know that with- 
earth is enlightened by rays sent out from the sun,” &c. ‘There are | out sound morals there can be no happiness, and that there is no mo. 
exercises also of the same sort, or metaphors and other figures of| rality Jike the morality of the New Testament? Does he not know 
speech; familiar letters are then written, and short essays on themes | that, without religion, the human heart can never be at rest, and that 
such as may be furnished from the book of Proverbs and other sen-|there is’no religion like the religion of the Bible? Eyery well- 
tences of the kind; and thus gradual advancement is made to all the informed man knows that, as a general fact, it is impossible to im- 
higher and graver modes of composition. > | press the obligations of morality with any efficiency on the heart of a 
_4. Application of arithmetic and mathematics to the business of} child, or even on that of an adult, without an appeal to some code 
life, including surveying, civil engineering, &c. which is sustained by the authority of God; and for what code will it 
The utility of this branch of instruction, and the mode of it, after’ be possible to claim this authority, if not for the code of the Bible? 
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But perhaps some will be ready to say, the scheme is indeed an | profession unless they love it and place all theit hopes in life uponit. 
excellent one, provided only it were practicable ; but the idea of in-| A man cannot, consistently with his duty to himself, engage in a bu- 
troducing so extensive and complete a course of study into our com. siness which does not afford him a competent support, unless he has 
mon schools is entirely visionary, and can never be realized. I an-| other means of living, which is not the case with many who engage 
swer, that it is no theory which I have been exhibiting, but a matter | in teaching. In this country especially, where there are such vast 
of fact,a copy of actual practice. The above system is no visionary | fields of profitable employment open to every enterprising man, it is 
scheme emanating from the closet of a recluse, but a sketch of the | 20t possible that the best of teachers can be obtained, to any consid. 
course of instruction now actually pursuetl by thousands of school- | erable extent, for our district schools at the present rate of wages. 
masters in the best district schools that have ever been organized. | We have already seen what encouragement is held out to teachers in 
It can be done, for it has been done, it is now done, and it ought to be | Russia, Prussia, and other European nations, and what pledges are 
done. If it can be done in Europe, I belive it can be done in the | given of competent support to their families, not only while engaged 
United States; if it can be done in Prussia, I know it can be done in | in the work, but when, having been worn out in the public service, 
Ohio. The people have but to say the word and provide the they are no longer able to labor. In those countries, where every 
means, and the thing is accomplished; for the word of the people | profession and walk of life is crowded, and where one of the most 
here is even more powerful than the word of the king there ; andthe | common and oppressive evils is want of employment, men of high 
means of the people here are altogether more abundant for such an talents and qualifications are often glad to become teachers even of 
object than the means of the sovereign there. Shall this object,then, | district schools; men wio inthis country would aspire to the highest 
so desirable in itself, so entirely practicable, so easily within our | places in our colleges, or efn our halls of legislation and courts of 
reach, fail of accomplishment? For the honor and welfare of our | justice. How much more necessary, then, here, that the profession 
state, for the safety of our whole nation, I trust it will not fail; but | ofteaching should afford a competent support! 
that we shall soon witness in this commonwealth the introduction of | Indeed, such is the state of things in this country, that we cannot 
a system of common school instruction fully adequate to all the wants | €xpect to find male teachers for all our schools, The business of 
of our population. | educating, especially young children, must fall, to a great extent, on 

But the question occurs, How can this be done ? I will give a few female teachers. There is not the same variety of tempting employ- 
brief hints as to some things which I suppose to be essential to the | ment for females as for men; they can be supported cheaper, and 
attainment of so desirable an end. | the Creator has given them peculiar qualifications for the education 

| ofthe young. Females, then, ought to be employed ‘extensively in 
MEANS OF SUSTAINING THE SYSTEM. | all our elementary schools, and they should be encouraged and aided 
1. Teachers must be skilful, and trained to their business. It will | in obtaining the qualifications necessary for this work. ‘There is no 
at once be perceived that the planabove sketched out proceeds on , Country in the world where women hold so high a rank or exert so 
the supposition that the teacher has fully and distinctly in his mind | great an influence as here; wherefore her responsibilities are the 
the whole course of instruction, not as it respects the matter to be | greater, and she is under obligations to render herself the more ac- 
taught, but also as to the best modes of teaching, that he may be able | tively useful. I think our fair countrywomen, notwithstanding the 
readily and decidedly to vary his method according to the peculiar. | exhortations of Harriet Martineau, Fanny Wright, and some other 
ities of each individual mind under his care. This is the only true | ladies and gentlemen,will never seek distinction in our public assem- 
secret of successful teaching. The old mechanical method, in which | blies for public discussion, gr in our halls of legislation ; but in their 
the teacher relies entirely onhis text book, and drags every mind | @Ppropriate work of educating the young, of forming the opening 
along through the same dull routine of creeping recitation, is utterly mind to all thatis good and great, the more they distinguish them- 
insufficient to meet the wants of our people. It may do in Asiatic | 8¢lves the better. , : 
Turkey, where the whole object of the school is to learn to pronounce 4. The children must be made comfortable in their school ; they 
the words of the Koran in one dull, monotonous series of sounds ; or | Must be punctual, and attend the whole course. There can be no 
it may do in China, where men must never speak or think out of the | profitable study without personal comfort; and the inconvenience 
old beaten track of Chinese imbecility ; but it will never do in the | 20d miserable arrangements of some of our school houses are enough 
United States, where the object of education ought to be to make im. | to annihilate all that can be done by the best of teachers. No in- 
mediately available, for the highest and best purposes, every particle | §tructer can teach unless the pupils are present to be taught, and ne 
of real talent that exists in thenation. To effect such a purpose, the | Plan of systematic instruction can be carried steadily through unless 
teacher must possess a strong and independent mind, well disciplin. | the pupils attend punctually and through the whole course. 
ed, and well stored with everything pertaining to his profession, and| 5- The children must be given up implicitly to the discipline of the 
ready to adapt his instructions to every degree of intellectue! capaci- school. Nothing can be done un'ess the teacher has thé entire con- 
ity and every kind of acquired habit. But how can we expect to | tro! of his pupils in schoo! hours, and out of school too, so far as the 
find such teachers, unless they are trained to their business? A | Tules ofthe school are concerned. If the parent in any way inter. 
very few of exiraordinary powers may occur, as we sometimes find | feres with or overrules the arrangement of the teacher, he may at- 
able mechanics and great mathematicians who had no early training | tribute it to himself if the school is not successful. No teacher 
in their favorite pursuits; but these few exceptions to a general rule | ever ought to be @mp!oyed to whom the entire management of the 
will never multiply fast enough te supply our schools with able | children cannot be safely intrusted; and better at any time dismiss 
teachers. The management of the human mind, particularly youth. | the teacher than counteract his discipline. Let parents but take the 
ful mind, is the most delicate task ever committed to the hand of} pains and spend thé money necessary to provide a comfortable 
man; and shall it be left to mere instinct, or shall our schoolmasters | school house and a competent teacher for their children, and they 
have at least as careful a training as our lawyers and physicians? | never need apprehend that the discipline of the school will be un. 

2. Teachere, then, must have the means of acquiring the neces. | reasonab'y severe. No inconsiderable part of the corporate punish- 
sary qualifications; in other words, there must be institutions in | ment that has been inflicted in schools has been made necessary by 
which the business of teaching is made a systematic object of atten. | the discomfort of school houses and the unskillfulness of teachers. 
tion. I am not an advocate for multiplying our institutions. We} A lively, sensitive boy is stuck upon a bench full of knot holes and 
already have more in number than we support, and it would be wise | sharp ridges, without a suppart for his feet or his back, witha 
to give power and efficiency to those we now possess before we pro-| scorching fire on one side of him and a freezing wind on the other; 
ject new ones. But the science and art of teaching ought to be a/ and a stiff Orbilius of a master, with wooden brains and iron hands, 
regular branch of study in some of our academies and high schools, | orders him to sit peifectly still, with nothing to employ his mind or 
that those who are looking forward to this profession may have an| his body, till it is his turn to read. Thus confined for hours, what 
opportunity of studying its principles. In addition to this, in our | can the poor little fellow do but begin to wriggle like a fish out of 
populous towns where there is opportunity forit, there should be | water or aneel ina frying pan? Ferthis irrepressible effort at re- 
large model schools, under the care of the most ab'e and experien.! lief he receives a box on the ear; this provokes and renders him 
ced teachers that can be obtained ; and the candidates for the profes. | still more uneasy, and next comes the merciless ferule ; and the poor 
sion, who have already completed the theoretic course of the acad-| child is finally burnt and frozen, cuffed and beaten into hardened 
emy, should be employed in this school as monitors or assistants, | roguery or incurable stupidity, just because the avarice of his par- 
thus testing all their theories by practice, and acquirivg skill and|ents denied him a comfortable schoo! house and a competent 
dexterity under their head master. Thus, while learning they would | teacher. * 
be teaching, and no time or effort woul be lost. To give efficiency) 6. A beginning must be made at certain points, and the advance 
to the whole system, to present a general standard and a prominent towards comp!etedness must be gradual. Everything cannot be done 
point of union, there should be at least one model teachers’ seminary | at onee, and such a system as is needed cannot be generally intro- 
at some central point, as at Columbus, which shall be amply provi. | duced’till its benefits are first demonstrated by actual experiment. 
ded with all the means of study and instruction, and have connected Certain great points, then, where the people are ready to co-operate, 
with it schools of every grade, for the practice of the students under | and to make the mosi liberal advances in proportion to their means, 
the immediate superintendence of their teachers. | to maintain the schools, should be selected, and no pains or expense 

3. The teachers must be competently eupported, and devoted to spared till the full benefits of the best system are realized; and as 
the'r business. Few men attain any great degree of excellence in-a! the good effects are seen, other places will very readily follow the 
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example. All experience has shown that governmental patronage | These suggestions I have made with unfeigned diffideitce, an | 
ie most profitably employed, not to do the entire work, but simply as | with a sincere desire that the work which has been so nobly begu | 
a: incitement to the people to help themselves. | by the Legislature of Ohio may be carried forward to a glorious re- 
To follow up this great object, the legislature has wisely made | sult. I should hardly have ventured to take such liberty had not my 
c) oice of a Superintendent whose untiring labors and disinterested | commission expressly authorized me to “ make such practical ob- 
za: are worthy of all praise. But no great plan can be carried | servations as I might think proper,” as well as to report facts. I 
ti rough in & single year; and if the Superintendent is to have op- | know that I am addressing enlightened and patriotic men, who have 
yortuuity to do what is necessary, and to preserve that independence , discernment to “perceive, and good feeling to appreciate every sin- 
a’ d energy of official character which is requisite to the successful | cere attempt, however humble it may be, for the country’s good ; and 
d.scharge of his duties, he should hold his office for the same term I have therefore spoken out plainly and directly the honest convic- 
an’ on the same conditions as the Judges of the Supreme Court. | tions of my heart, feeling assured that w at is honestly meant, will, 
Every officer engaged in this, or in every other public work, should | by highminded men, be kindly received. 
receive a suitable compensation for his services. Thisjustice requires | All which is respectfully submitted, Cc, E, STOWE. 
ana it is the only way to secure fidelity and efficiency. ' Cotumsus, Dec. 18, 1837. 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 


A single view ofan object is frequently more satisfactory, ; can be screwed to the floor if necessary. The legs of the desk 
as well as more instructive than a long description of it. As| are fastened to the floor by means of small bent plates of iron 
we wish that all teachers and friends of education should be! fixed to the lower ends of the legs. The want of backs is con- 
well informed concerning every department and method of| sidered the principal defect. ‘Chis is partially counte acted im 
school instruction and discipline, we shall avail ourselves of all| some schools, by ‘the practice of placing the pupils. a part of 
the means in our reach to diffuse correct and precise informa-| their time in seats against the walls; butit ought to be -atirely 
tion among our readers. removed, by having backs to these benches. 

Much has been said of Mutual Instruction; but we appre-| With this simple arrangement, 4 great variety of ~°r-ices 
hend that many incorrect, or at least vague ideas exist with | are weekly and even daily carried on in schools of mutual in- 
respect to it. In our opinion, it possesses both defects and ex-| struction; and when simultaneous instruction is extensively 
cellencies. We are also of opinion, as we have before had | practiced, (as itis in many schools called mutual or monitori- 
ceeasion to remark, that some of its best features may be|al,) the variety becomes greater. The following brief des- 
adopted in common Schools, under such limitations and modi- | cription of exercises in particular branches, may give a gener- 
fications as different circumstances may require. By this we | g! idea of the various applications of which the system is capa- 
mean only to suggest,'that one pupil may sometimes be em-| ble. 
ployed by the teacher to instruct a class of younger children,| A boy is furnished by the teacher with a list of words on a 
or to hear them recite, or to oversee the school, and thus not | paper, and a long rod. He takes his stand in front of this desk, 
only relieve him of a portion of his cares, but do good to oth-| and perhaps the boys of several other desks behind it are re- 
ers and improve himself; that simultaneous exercises may be! quired to take part in the exercise. All have their slates and 
sometimes used with advantage, in different departments ;—/ pencils. He silently points at a letter in the written alphabet 
that slates, low benches, long open desks, and other kinds of! on the wall. They all, as silently, write it. He points at an: 
fixtures and apparatus common to schools of mutual instruc- | other letter, another, &c. and at the end of the word lowers the 
tion, may be wisely adopted. If in each district such features | rod,as asignal. When sufficient has been done, he ceases, 
of this plan as might be approved were introduced, it is prob-| and the monitors, passing behind their classes, inspect, ques- 
able that decided benefits would result from the change. | tion, correct or report to the teacher, according to circumstan- 

The desk represented in the cut is such as have been des-| ces. Every teacher will perceive that such an exercise, when 
cribed in our remarks on school-house fixtures. It affords a} well conducted, must be highly favorable to stillness, order, 
pretty correct specimen of those used in the public schools of | despatch and improvement. 

New Yok city, the British schools, and the schools of mutual| Spelling and defining are often happily combined with wri- 
instruction generally. It will he observed that they are sim-| ting and pronunciation, by a method no less simple and effica- 
ple, neat, convenient, formed without a waste of materials, so| cious, at which 50 or more pupils are sometimes engaged. 
open as to afford but little concealment or obstraction to the air. | An assistant or general monitor, takes a list of words in his 

Each boy has a narrow opening in the top of his desk, to| hand, suited to the different classes, and marked accordingly. 
slide his slate into when-not in use. It there stands perpendic-| Approaching the front desk, he stops, and calls out the number 
ularly, not in the way, nor exposed to injury in any manver.— of the class, and then spells and defines the word intended for 
The signals for drawing and replacing the slates are usually | it, in a clear and distinct manner. The class monitor at the end 
obeyed with strict care to make no noise. Each inkstand is | of the desk repeats it accurately, while the former passes on. 
let into a hole near the slate, but so loosely that it can be taken | The boys then all write the word and its meaning. Butcom- 
out. A small grove near it receives a block of wood, on which | monly before they have done, the general monitor has given 
is written the name of the occupant. A high moveable seat and | out two, three or more words in the same manner to as many 
desk are provided atone end of the desk, tor the monitor. The | classes, which are now busily engaged in writing them, after 
seats are smnall round chairs without backs, all in each row | hearing them repeated by theirclass monitors. = 
being fastened toone thick plank, which may be moved, and; This is one of the exercises by “ Dictation,” as it is called ; 
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and they are numerous, the method being applicable, with | pears covered with folding papers, aprons and samplers instead 
suitable variations, toa variety of studies. | of slates and writing books, and needles take the place of pens 

These and other forms of instruction are practiced in female | and pencils, while a sedate, attentive girl, from the monitor’s 
schools as well as male; but the exercises in needle work | seat, overlooks, while she instructs and assists her compan- 
The division into classes, and their separation facili- 














are among the most pleasing of those to be found in girls’ | ions. 


schools of this class. To a stranger, they present a novel 
sight on sewing days, when desks like that above drawn ap- 





This print represents one of the daily exercises ina primary , 


school of mutual instruction.. The upright posts in the centre 
of each class are supported on flat feet, and having been pla- 
ced with appropriate lesson, card or lesson board hung on 
each, the children march out in order, and take their stard, 
every class with a monitor to direct it. 
required to stand with their hands folded behind, or at least to 
fold them so when the signal is given. This position of the 
arms is found to be one of the simplest and most effectual 
way to prevent disorder, and to take away both the occasion 
and temptation to be inattentive and playful. 

Various exercises are performed, by different classes, while 
they vccupy the places at draughts or in circles, as this form 
of arrangement is sufficiently denominated. The youngest 
alphabet, spelling and reading classes are daily exercised in 
this manner. For example, in learning the letters, the moni- 


tor or assistant sometimes points at each in succession, and | 


names it, and requires the pupils to repeat it. Sometimes he 
points and requires them to give the names. So in spelling, 
the monitor first points, spellsand pronounces each syllable or 
word, requiring the pupils to follow every step,and afterwards 
silently points, while they spell and pronounce. Again, he 
sometimes turns the card from them, gives out the word or 
syllables, and requires them to spell. 


The children are | 


_— instruction in this branch, as in others, in large schools. 





ss 
Reading from ecards is also performed by primary classes, 
so placed ; but books are also generally given to the pupils as 
early as may be. Other exercises are sometimes performed 
while the classes retain this position. It may be well before, 
closing this article, to notice the plan of a circulating class. 
This term applies toa plan of promotion, or “ going up,” 
| which has been thought to be free from the principal objection 
against the common mode of promoting. The spelling, or 
| other exercise is performed in turn, going round and round, 
and the pupil does not stop at the head of the class, but passes 
lover to the foot of it, while the one who occupies the latter 
| Station, takes his place at the head. The monitor or an assist- 
| ant marks down the number of times which each pupil passes 
| before the stand, and the way he moves; that is, up or down; 
'and the amount is afterwards reported or recorded. 
This plan, as we have remarked on a previous occasion has 
| the advantage of bringing the missing child among the most 
‘successful, and thus tends to keep up his courage, and does not 
give so much room for the former to exercise bad feelings 
' towards any of the latter in particular. Whether, on the whole, 


motives of rivalry and a spirit of emulation, had not better be” 


altogether avoided, it must be left to each teacher to deter- 
| mine. 





SCHOOL HOUSES. 


In addition to the plans and suggestions which we have laid before 
our readers, we make the following extracts from the valuable 
Report of Mr. Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. We should like to give the document entire, but our 
limits will not allow at this time; and as many of our districts are 
making arrangements to build new school houses or repair their old 
ones very soon, we are anxious to put them in possession ofthe most 
material, of Mr. Mahn’s suggestions. ° 


Ventilation and Warming. 

There is no such immediate, indispensable necessary of life, as 
fresh air. A man may live for days, endure great hardships, and 
perform great labors, without food, without drink, or without sleep ; 
but deprive him of air for only one minute, and all power of thought 
is extinct ; he becomes as incapable of any intellectual operation as 
a dead man, and in a few minutes more, he is gone beyond resusci- 
tation. Nor is this all ;—but just in proportion as the stimulus of 
air is withheld, the whole system loses vigor. As the machinery 
in a water-mill slackens when the head of water is drawn down; 
as a locomotive loses speed if the fire be not seasonably replenished ; 
just so do muscle, nerve, and faculty, faint and expire, if a sufficien. 
cy of vital air be not supplied to the lungs. As this Report is 
designed to produce actual results for the benefit of our children ;— 
and it is said to be characteristic of our people, that they cannot be 
roused to action, until they see the reasons for it, nor restrained 
from action when they do, I shall proceed to state the facts, whether 
popular or scientific, which bear upon this important subject. 





The common, or atmospheric air, consists mainly of two ingredi- 
ents, one only of which is endued by the Creator with the power of 
sustaining animal life. The same part of the air supports life and 
sustains combustion; so that in wells or cellars, where a candle will 
go outya man will die. The vital ingredient, which is called oxy- 
gen, constitutes about twenty-one parts ina hundred of the air. 
The other principal ingredient, called azete, will not sustain life. 
The proportion is adapted, by omniscient wisdom, with perfect 
exactness, to the necessities of the world. Were there any material 
diminution of the oxygen, other things remaining the same, every 
breathing thing would Janguish and waste, and perish. Were there 
much more of it, it would stimulate tle system, accelerating every 
bodily and mental operation, so that the most vigorous man would 
wear out in a few weeks or days. This will be readily understood 
by all who have witnessed the effects of breathing exhilarating gas, 
which is nothing but this oxygen or vital portion of the air, sorted 
out and existing ina pure state. Besides, this oxygen is the sup- 
porter of combustion, and, were its quantity greatly increased, fire 
would hardly be extinguishable, even by water. But the vital and 
the non-vital parts of the air are wisely mingled in the exact propor- 
tions, best fitted for human utility and enjoyment; and all our duty 
is not to disturb these proportions. About four parts of the twenty- 
one of vital air are destroyed at every breath; so that, if one were 


tially exhaust the life-giving principle in it, and his bodily functions 
would convulse fora moment and then stop. As the blood and the 
air meet each other in the lungs, not only is a part of the vital air 
destroyed, but a poisonous ingredient is generated. This poison 
consti'utes about three parts ina hundred of the breath thrown out 





to breathe the same air four or five times over, he would substan- . 
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from the lungs. Nor is it a weak, slow poison, but one of fatal vir. | It rushes into every nook and crevice, and fills every unoccupied 
ulence and sudden action. If the poisonous paris be not regularly | place upon the earth’s surface. All the powers of art fail in wholly 
removed, (and they can be removed only by inhaling fresh air,) the excluding it from any given space. We cannot put our organs of 
blood absorbs them, and carries them back into the system. Just | breathing, where some of it will not reach them. All we can do is 
according to the quantity of poison, forced back into the blood, fol- | to corrupt it, so that none but fatal or noxious air shall reach them. 
low the consequences of lassitude, faintness or death. The poison-| This we do. Now if the air were a product of human pains-taking ; 
ous parts are called carbonic acid. They are heavier than the | if laborers sweated or slaves groaned to prepare it; if it were trans. 
common air, and as the Jungs throw them out at the lips, their ten- | ported by human toil from clime to clime, like articles of export 
dency is to fall towards the ground or the floor of ». room, and if| and import, between foreign countries, at a risk of property and 
there were no cursents of the air, they would do so. But theother | life; if there were ever any dearth, pr scarcity of it; if its whole 
parts of the air being warmed :n the lungs and rarified, are lighter | mass could be monopolized, or were subject to accident or conquest, 
than the common air, and the moment they pass from the lips, their | then, economy might be commendable. But ours is a parsimony of 





* tendency is to rise upwards towards the sky. Were these different | the inexhaustable. We are prodigals of health, of which we have 


portions of the air as they come from the lungs of different colors ;— | so little, and niggards of air of which we have so much. In the 
we should, if in a perfectly still atmosphere, see the stream divided, | State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, there are 800 feet cubic mea. 
part of it falling and part ascending. A circulation of the air, how- | sure to each apartment, for one patient only. In the Prison at 












ever, produced out-of-doors by differences of temperature, and in 
our apartments by the motion of their occupants and by other causes, 
keeps the poisonous parts of the air, to some extent, mingled with 
the rest of it, and creates the necessity of occasionally changing the 
whole. Though the different port.ons of the air have the same 
color to the bodily eye, yet in the eye of reason their qualities are 
diametrically opposite. 

Although there is but the slightest interval between one act of 
breathing and another, yet, in the natural state of things, before we 
can draw a second breath, the air of the first is far beyond our reach, 
and never returns, until it has gone the circuit of nature, and been 
renovated. Such are the silent and sublime operations, going on 
day and night, without intermission, all round the globe, for a!l the 
myriads of breathing creatures that inhabit it. But, perhaps some 
will suppose, that, in this way, the vital portion of the air, in process 
of time, will be wholly consumed or used up; or that the poisonous 


Charlestown, 171 1-2 cubic feet are allowed to each prisoner’s cell. 
| In addition to this, free ingress and egress of the air is allowed, by 
| means of apertures and flues in the walls. In the Penitentiary, 
|erected at Philadelphia a few years since, 1300 cubic feet were 
| allowed to each prisoner, solitarily confined; while in some of our 
school rooms, less than forty cubic feet is allowed to a scholar, 
| without any proper means of ventilation; and in one case a school 
| has been constantly kept, for 13 years, in a room which allows less 
than 30 feet of air to the average number of scholars, now attending 
it; and eyen this school room, contracted as it is, is beseiged by 
| such offensive effluvia, that the windows are scarcely opened even 
| in summer. 

In regard to this most immediate of all the necessaries of life, that 
arrangement would be perfect, which should introduce the life-sus- 
taining air, just as fast as it should be wanted for breathing; and, 
when breathed, should carry it off, not to be breathed again, until it 
































portion, thrown off from the lungs, will settle and accumulate, upon | should be renovated and purified in the laboratory of nature. Ifone 
the earth’s surface, and rise around us, like a flood of water, sohigh | washes himself in running water, he will never dip up the same 
as eventually to flow back into the lungs and inflict death. All this water asecond time. So should it be with the air we respire. An 
may be done; not however in the course of nature, but only by | arrangement, producing this effect is perfectly practicable and easy. 
suicidal or murderous contrivances. In the Black Hole of Calcutta, By examining a most valuable communication from Dr. Woodward, 
in the year 1756, one hundred and forty-six persons were confinedto | the superintendent of the Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, it will 
a room only eighteen feet square for ten hours; and although there | appear, that 50 persons will consume the entire body of airina 
was one aperture for the admission of air and lizht, 123 had perish- lroom 30 feet square and 9 feet high, in about forty minutes. If, 
ed at the end of that time. Only 23 survived, and several of these | however, the room be perfeetly tight, the air, once respired, wil 
were immediately seized with the typhus fever. In the Dublin | be partielly mingled with the whole mages of air in the room and will 
Hospital, during the four years preceding 1785, out of 7650 children, loffer itself to be breathed again. What is wanted, therefore, is a 
2944 died, within a fortnight after their birth; that is, 38 out of current of fresh air flowing into the room, while a current of the 
every hundred. The cause of this almost unexampled mortality was | respired air flows out of it; both to be equal to the quantity requir- 
suspected by Dr. Clarke, the physician, who caused fresh air to be | ed for the occupants Under such circumstances, if there be but little 
introduced.by means of pipes, and during the three following years, | motion in the room, the poisonous part of the air will settle towards 
the deaths were only 165 out of 4243, or less than four in a hundred; the floor as soon as it is cast from the lungs, while the other part of 
that is, a diminution in the proportion of deaths of more than 34 per | it, being raised almost to a blood heat in the lungs will rise to the 
cent. Hence it appears, that, though a proficiency of pure air, in one | ceiling. In the ceiling, therefore, should be an aperture for its 
hospital, during the space of four years, there perished more than | escape. The carbonic acid will tend to flow out under the door or 
2600 children. In Naples, Italy, there is a grotto, where carbonic | when it is opened. Ifthe ceiling be concave or dome-shaped, only 
acid issues from the earth and flows along the bottom in a shallow | one aperture will be necessary ;—if horizontal and the room be large 
stream. Dogs are kept by the guides who conduct travellers to see | several may be required. ‘The number will depend upon the man. 
this natural curiosity, a’ d, for a emallYee, they thrust the noses of nerin which the roomis heated. Hf the house be of one story only, 
the dogs into the gas. The consequence is that the dogs are imme- the apertures will open into the attic, On the upper side of the 
diately seized with convulsions, and, if not released, they die in five | aperture let a trap-door be hung, to be raised by a cord, running over 
minutes. But let us not cry, Shame / too soon on those who are a pully, and coming down into the room, or, (whichis more simple) 
guilty of this sordidness and cruelty. We are repeating every day, by wires, after the manner of house-bells, This door should be 
though in rather a milder fashion, the same experiment, except we | prevented from opening to a greater angle than 80 degrees, so that 
use children instead cf dogs. | when the cord is loosened it will fall by its own weight and close 

But why, in process of time, it may still be asked, is not the vital| the orifice. The door will be opened, more or less, according to 
principle of the air wholly exhausted; and the vallies and plains of | the temperature of the weather, and the degree of wind prevailing 
the earth, at least, filled with the fatal one ? Again, Divine Wisdom | without, so as always to carry off the impure air just as fast as it is 
has met the exigency ina manner fitted to excite our admiration and | fouled bythe lungs. Any person, by stepping into the open air,and 
wonder. The vegetable world requires for its growth the very sub-| inhaling it for half a minute, can, on returning into the room, detet- 
stance which the animal world rejects as its death; and in its turn, | mine the state of the air within it. If the apertures through the 
all vegetable growth yields a portion of oxygen for the support of | ceiling open into the attic, the air can be let off, either through fan- 
animal fife. One flourishes upon that which is fatal to the other. windows at the ends, or through sky-lights ; or an opening can be 
Thus the equilibrium is forever restored ; or rather it is never dis- | made into the chimney and a flue carried upto itstop. In the last 
turbed. They exchange poison for aliment; death for life; and the | case, the floor of the attic, immediately under the flue, should be 
elements of a healthy existence flow round in a circle forever. The | plastered, or covered with something incombustible, to make it per- 
deadly poison thrown from the lungs of the inhabitants of our lati | fectly secure against cinders, coming down through the flue. Ifthe 
tudes, in the depths of winter, is borne in the great circuit of the | building be two stories high, the apertures for ventilation in the low. 










































atmosphere to the tropical region and is there converted into vege- 
table growth ; while the oxygen exhaled in the processes of tropical 
vegetation, mounts the same car of the winds, and in its appointed 
time revisits the higher latitudes. Why should we violently invade 
this beautiful arrangement of Providence ? 

There is another fact, impossible to be overlooked in considering 
this subject. Who can form any just conception of the quantity ofair 
which has been created? Science has demonstrated, that it is 
poured out between 40 and 50 miles deep all round the globe. It 
was to prevent the necessity of our using it, second-hand, that it was 
given to us by skyfulls. Then, ogzin, it is more Jiguid than water. 








er story, instead of being in the upper ceiling of the room, should be 
in the side walls, next the ceiling and so ascend, by flues, through 
the walls of the second story until they open into the attic. Sliding 
dampers can be used, in order to open or close these lower orifices, 
so as to regulate the escape of air from the room. Where a school- 
house two stories in height has been built in disregard of the laws 
of health and life, the lower room may be ventilated by making 
apertures in its upper ceiling, next to the walls of the room, and 
carrying up flues through the second story in tight boxes, attached 
to the walls and opening into the attic through similar aper‘ures in 
the upper ceiling of the second story. These boxes will appear, in 
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the second story, to be only casing of posts or pilastérs, and will not 
materially disfigure the room. 

The best apparatus for expelling foul air from a room consists in 
the proper means of introducing a supply of fresh warmair. Un- 
doubtedly, the best mode of warming a room is to have a cellar 
under it, and to place a furnace in the cellar. Some place of storing 
wood seems indispensable for every school.house,and a cellar could 
ordinarily be dug and stoned as cheaply as a wood-house could be 
built. I suppose, also, that a School-house would be much less ex- 
posed to take fire from a furnace well set; than from a common | 
fire place or stove. But the great advantage of warming by a fur. 
nace is, that all parts of the room are kept at the same temperature. 
The air presses outward instead of inward, through every crack and 
crevice in door or window. No scholars are injured by being 
forced to sit in the vicinity of a stove or fire place; nor is any part 
of the room encumbered by either. \\ hen the latter are used,many 
scholars, who sit in exposed situations, will spend half an hour a 


| at the school, 





day and often more, in going to the fire to warm thémselves; and, 
in addition to those, whose comfort requires them to go, idlers, from | 
all sides of the house, will make a rendezvous or halfway place, for 
visiting. With an unequal division of heat in a school warmed by a |} 
stove or fire place, I believe it is always true, that diligent scholars | 
will stay in their seats and suffer, while the lazy will go to the fire | 
todrone. Some other advantages of setting a furnace ina cellar to 
warm aschool, are mentioned in the excellent communication of 
Dr. Woodward, above referred to. Feetcan be warmed or dried at 
the orifices for admitting the heated air from the furnace as well as 
at a stove. There may be two of these orifices, one for the boys 
and one for the girls. The setting of a furnace requires some skill 
and science. We often meet with a prejudice against furnaces, 
which belongs not to the furnaces themselves, but to the ignorance 
ofthose who set them. There seems to be no objection, except it 
be that of appearance, against setting.the furnance so high in the 
cellar, as that its brick or soapstone top shall be on a level with the 
floor of the room and constitute a part of it. 

If a common stove must be used for warming the room, then let 
it be enclosed in a case of sheet iron, rising from the floor on three 
sides of the stove and bending over it; not, however, so as to close 
over its top, but leaving an opening in the case greater or less, ac- 
cording to the size of the stove and of the rogm. , The sides of the 
case should be two or three inches from the sides of the stove. The 
stove should stand on legs a few inches from the floor, and fresh 
air should be introduced from out of-doors and conducted under the 
stove in a tube or trough, which, usét rises around the stove, will be 
warmed and enter the room through the opening in the case at the 
top. A slide in the tube or trough will regulate the quantity of air 
to be admitted» The sensations, experienced in a room into which 
the external air is directly introduced and warmed in its passage, 
belong toa class entirely distinct from those engendered by air 
warmed inthe ordinary way. They will be grateful to the pupils 
and will promote elasticity and vigor of mind. It would be well to 
place the stove directly in the current of air cau~ed by opening the 
door. 

The common expcdient of letting down windows from the top, so 
that the noxious air may escape and the vacuum be filled with the 
pure, accomplishes the object in a very imperfect, and at the same 
time, an objectionable manner. If there be any wind abroad, or, 
if there be a great difference in temperature, between the external 
air and air of the room, the former rushes in with great violence 
and mingles with the heated and corrupted air, so that unless several 
room-fulls of air be admitted, a portion of that which has been ren. 
dered unfit for use, will still remain, while some that has been par- 
tially warmed will escape. But the greatest objection is that the 
cold air drops like a-shower bath upon the scholar’s head ;—a 
mode which all agree in pronouncing unhealthful and sometimes 
dangerous. 
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Size. 

In addition to the size of the rooms, it may be observed, general. 
ly, that in addition to the room requisite for seats and desks, as des- 
cribed belew, there should be an open space all round the walls, at 
least two feet and a half in width, besides room for common recita- 
tions, and for the teacher’s desk. Seats may be attached to the 
walls for the accommodation of visitors, or for the scholars, should 
it ever be desirable for any purpose, to arrange them ina continuous 
line. Moveable benches may be provided,—instead of seats fasten. 
ed to the wall,—to be taken away, when not wanted for use, and so 
to leave that space entirely unoccupied. Joseph Lancaster, in ma- 
king arrrangement for great numbers of the children of the poor, 
where cheapness was a main object, allows nine feet area on the 
floor, to each scholar, His rooms were 15 or 20 feet high. If 
only 15 feet high, an area of 9 feet would give 135 cubic feet of 
space to each scholar; and 135 cubic feet ina room 10 feet high, 
would give to each scholar an area of 4 feet in length and almost 
3 1-2 feet in width. Evenat thisrate a family of 6 persons would 





have a room only about 8 feet by 10, 






































































































Desks, Seats, §c. 

It seems to be a very prevalent opinion,at the present day amongst 
all profossional teachers, that seats, on a horizontal floor, are pref. 
erable to those which rise on the sides or at the end of a room, or 
both, in the form of an amphitheatre. And it is obviously a great 
fault in the construction of a room, if, when the class is brought upon 
the floor to recite, the teacher is obliged te turn his back upon the 
school, when he looks at the class, or upon the class when he looks 
A level floor also increzses the space for air, and as 
the room is warmed downward, it makes the temperature more 
equable. The seats with desks should be arranged ia parallel 
lines, lengthwise of the room, with aisles between, each seat to ac- 
commodate one scholar only. Although it would be better, that 
they should be moveable, yet as this cannot, perhaps, ordinarily be 
done for district schools, the front side of one seat may be the back 
of the next in the row. Eighteen inches is, perhaps, a suitable 
width for the aisles. Each desk should be two feet long, and not less 
than one foot and six inches wide. A width of one foot and nine 
inches would be better. In some houses, the seats connected with 
single desks are one foot square, and placed behind the middle of 
the desks; in othersthe seats are one foot wide and as long as the 
desks. It may be sometimes desirable to place two scholars tem- 
porarily on the same seat, as for the purpose of reading from the 
same book. The former arrangement would make this impractica- 
ble. The children will sit more easily and more upright, if the back 
of the seats slope a little from them, at the shoulder blades; and 
also, if the seats themselves incline a little—the front part beinga 
little the highest. The forward part of the desk should be level for 
about tLree or four inches. The residue should have a slight in- 
clination. A slope of an inch and a halfin a foot would, probably, 
be sufficient. It should not be so great, as that books and slates 
would slide off. For the deposit of books, &c. there may be a shelf 
under the desk, or the desk may be a box, with a cover, hung upon 
hinges for alid. The first method supersedes the necessity of rais- 
ing a lid, by which books, pencils, &c. are sometimes thrown upon 
the floor or upon the front neighbor. The shelf, however, is far 
less convenient, 1nd the contents as liable to be perpetually dropped 
out. The box and lid on the whole seem much preferable, the slo- 
ping part of the cover to constitute the lid. For the security of the 
desks, locks and keys are sometimes used. But the keys will oc- 
casionally be lost, by accident; and sometimes, by bad scholars, on 
purpose. Besides, what appalling images turong the mind, at the 
reflection, that the earliest associations of children in regard to the 
security of property amongst themselves, must be of locks and hiding 
places, instead of honesty and justice! The board which makes 
the front of one seat and the back of the next should ris@y perhaps a 
couple of inches above the level of the horizontal part of the desk, 
to prevent things from sliding off forwards. Into this horizontal part 
of the desk, the inkstands may be let; so loosely, however, as to 
allow oftheir being taken out to be filled; and so deep, that their 
tops will be ona level with the desks. They may be covered, either 
with a metallic lid, resembling a butt hinge, to rise and fall; or, 
which is better, with a common slide, or with a flat circular piece of 
pewter, having a stem projecting on one side, like the stem of a 
watch, through which a nail or screw may be driven, not tightly,but 
sothat the cuver may be made to slide over or off the orifice of the 
inkstand, on the nail or screw, as a hinge. 

In regard to the height of the seats, it is common to give exact 
measurements. But inflexible rules will never fit varying circum. 
stances. Some school roonis are for females; others for boys only. 


In factory villages, usually, a great proportion of the scholars are 


young; while, in one county in the siate, great numbers of the 
males attending school, during the winter term, are more than 16 
years of age. To follow unvarying rules, therefore, would aggrieve 
as many as it would accommodate. But the principles to be ob. 
served are few and capable of a definite exposition. A live child 
cannot be expected to sit still, unless he has a support to,his back, 
and a firm resting place for his feet. As a scholar sits upright in 
his seat, the knee joint forming a right angle and the feet being 
planted horizontally on the floor, no pressure whatever should come 
upon the thigh bone where it crosses the edge of the seat. If 
obliged to sit upon too high a seat, a foot board or block should al- 
ways be provided for the feet to rest upon. Children sometimes go 
to school at an age when many of their bones are almost as limber 
as a green withe, wnen almost any one ofthe numerous joints in the 
body may be loosened or distorted. 

The height of the seats‘and desks should of course be graduated, 
to fit the different sizes of the scholars; the smallest scholars sitting 
nearest the teacher’s desk. _ 

The arrangement of seats without desks, for smal] scholars, when 
needed, is too obvious to require any explanation. ‘Their proper 
position will depend upgn the other arrangements of the school 
room. Long benches, having separate chair-shaped seats, but with 
a continuous back, are sometimes used. 

The place for hanging hate, bonnets, &¢.-wwill also depend upon 
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the general construction of the house. It should be such as to en-; ment. Yet how often are the unoffending children ground between 
courage habits of neatness and order. ; _ , | the collisions of their parents ! 

The instructor’s desk should be upon a platform, raised so high Plan of School House. 
xs to give him a view of the persons of the pupils above their desks. The following is a representation of the interior of a school room, 


When the school is not large, it should be at the end of the room. é ; ime 
Ms aoold geedek the play-ground. Cases for the deposit and constructed according to Mr. Mann’s recommendations 


preservation of the apparatus and library should be near the desk, | » G 

except Where a separate apartment is provided. A teacher without Zz . . pA 

spparatus,— however numerous may be his books,—is like a me- — 

chanic with but halfa set of tools. B B 
The average number of scholars in the schools in Massachuset's [a ] 

js about fifty. When the school is large, there should be a separa- 

tion of the older from the younger children, and the latter, at least, 

placed under the care of a female teacher. The opinion is almost 


universal, in this state, that female teaching for young children is, I 

in every respect, superior to male. If the number of the older 

scholars be large, there should be a separate recitation room, and a 

door, and an entry for the entrance and accommodation of each sex. » 
sufficiently long to accommodate six or more scholars, with chairs, 























In very large schools, it may be thought expedient to have desks, 
fastened to the floor for seats, and a space between the chairs and 
the next tier of desks, for passing in and out. In such cases, the 
desks may be placed longitudinally, and the teacher’s platform for 
himself ard assistants extends the whole length of the room, in front 
of them. 

Kindows. 

The windows should be such, as to furnish sufficient light at all 
times, and means provided for excluding any excess. Window- 
blinds and curtains, therefore, are essential. The transitions of 
light inthe open air are very great; but it is to be observed, that 
there is no out-of-door occupation, which severely task the eye. 
But ina school room, without blinds or curtains, when the sun is 
allowed to shine directly upon a child’s head, book or desk, the 
transition is greater and more sudden than in the open air; while, \ 
at the same time, the eye, beipg intensely engaged in locking at mi. 
nute objects, has its pupil widely distended, so that the greatest 
quantity of light falls upon the optic nerve. 

The following is extracted from a lecture, delivered by Dr. 
Edward Reynolds of Boston, before the American Institute of | 
Instruction in 1833. * How much talent lies dormant by the mor. 
bidly sensitive eyesight, occasioned by inordinate and untimely use 
of the eyes! The last mentioned evil is increasing to a fearful | 
amount among the young. Accurate inquiries have convinced me, | 
that a large number of these individuals must go back to the school | 
room to find the source of their infirmities.” 

In order that passing, out-door objects and events may not draw | 
off the attention of the scholars, it is usually recommended to insert | 
the windows so high, that such objects and events will be invisible A representsthe Teacher's Desk. = 
inthe sehool room. It canmot, however, be denied, that this gives B B Teacher's Platform, from 1 to 2 fect in height. 
to the room a prison or cellar-like appearance. May not such inter- C Step for ascending the Platform. : 
ruptions be better avoided by selecting a retired situation and by L L Cases for Books, Apparatus, Cabinet, &c. 
arranging the seats, so that the scholars shall sit facing from the H Pupils’ single Desks, 2 feet by 18 inches. 
road? Nor can there be any necessity of having the windows very M Pupils’ Seats, 1 foot by 20 inches. 
high for this purpose. As scholars sit in their seats, the eyes of but I Aisles, 1 foot 6 inches in width. 
few will be more than three feet and a half from the floor. This D Place for Stove, if one be used, — 
would allow of windows six feet deep in aroom ten feet high. So, E Room for recitation, for retiring in case of sud- 
too, it would be a perfect security against the evil, if the lower sash den indisposition, for interviews with parents, 
or the lowest part of it were glazed with ground glass. ‘The win- when necessary, &c. It may, also be used 
dows should be made so that the upper sash can be lowered. This for the Library, &c, . 
may be very desirable in summer, independently of the considera. F F F F F Doors into the boy’s and girls entries—from the 


tions, above urged, in regard to ventilation. entries into the school room, and from the 
school room into the recitation room, 


Location. G GGG Windows. The windows on the sides are not 
Build it where some sheltering hiil or wood mitigates the inclem- lettered. 

ency of winter; where a neighboring grove tempers the summer/ +The seats for small scholars, without desks, if needed to be 
heat, furnishing cool and shady walks; remove it a little from the | movable, and placed as the general arrangement of the schoul shail 
public highway and from buildings where noisy and clattering trades | render convenient. 
are carried on; and, above all, rescue it from sound or sight of all ‘Where there is but one teacher, the space between the desks 
resorts for license and dissipation, and a sensibility to beauty, a puri- | and the entries are to be used fur recitation. Here, also is the place 
ty of mind, a sentiment of deceacy and propriety will be developed | for black boards, whether movable or attached to the wall. This 
and fostered, and the chances of elevated feelings and correct con- space should be 8, 10, or 12 feet wide, according to the size of the 
duct in after life will be increased manifold. Habits of mental order | school. 
and propriety are best clierished amidst external order and proprie- ‘ The height of the room should never be less than 10 or 12 feet. 
ty. Itis a most beautiful trait in the character of children, that! «The following is designed to represent an end view of the pupils’ 
they take the keenest delight in the simplest pleasures. Their de-| Desks and Seats. 
sires do not tax commerce for its luxuries, nor exhaust wealth for 
its embellishments. Such pleasures as are imparted by the cheerful —- 
light and the quickening air, by the way-side flowers, the running K K 
stream, or the music of birds, are sufficient for the more gentle and I [7] 
pensive; and the impetuous and exuberent of spirit only want a 
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Gj 
place to let off the redundant activity of their arms and legs. And| ‘J represents the Pupils’ Seats, and K the shape of the board or 
how cheaply can these sources of gratification be purchased. Some- | plank which forms the side and support of the desks. 
umes a little of the spirit of compromise ; sometimes alittle forget-| * A light green is perhaps the best color for the scholars’ desks and 
fulness of strifes among the parents, engendered on other subjects, | seats, as it is more grateful than any other to the eye. For the 
would secure to the children the double boon of utility and enjoy- |! outside of the house, white is the color most universally pleasing.’ 
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| child, under ten years of age, should be confined at once ; and four 


Yards or Play Grounds. t 
; hours as long as he should be confined to his seat in one day. 


On this subject, I have never seen, nor am [I able to prepare, an > , 
thing so ietieions, and apposite to the condition of ee Paes a | Second Query—‘* What general effects will be produced upon the 
Massachusetts, as the following paragraphs, taken from a Report, health of children by stinting their supply of fresh air, through de- 
published in 18.3, “by order of the Directors of the Essex County | fects in ventilation ? ac ; oS ; 
Teachers’ Association.” | An answer to this query, will involve some chemical principles, in 

“* As the situation should be pleasant and healthful, so there should , C°™exion with the animal economy, not extensively and fully under. 


be sufficient space around the building. With the number who or- | 800d. - . , 
dinarily attend these institutions, not less than a quarter of an acre | The blood, as it circulates through the vessels in our bodies, ac. 
cumulates a deleterious principle called carson, which is a poison 


should ever be thought of as a space for their accommodation, and | ‘ ; : 
this shuld be enclosed from the public highway, so as to secure it | itself, and must be discharged frequently, or it becomes dangerous 
‘to life. In the process of respiration or breathing, this poisonous 


from cattle, that the children may have a safe and clean place for |‘? *'° : : Ls ; 
exercises at recess and at other times. Every school-house lot | Principle unites in the lungs with a proportion of the oxygen of the 


should be large enough for the rational exercise which the children | air, and forms carbonic acid, which is expelled from the lungs at 
. each expiration. The proportion of oxygen in the air received into 


to c ill take. It be well to it | . . ; 
eneugh to contain some ornamental and fruit, trees with flower | @ lungs, is about twenty-one in the hundred: 1m the air expelled, 
borders, which we know children may be taught. to cultivate and | 8¥0ut eighteen in the hundred ;—the proportion of carbonic acid in 
enjoy; and by an attention to which their ideas of property, and | the inhaled air is one part in the hundred, in the exhaled air about 
aaa dahl aad tamed, web bontane more meee By | four parts in the hundred. By respiration, an adult person spoils, or 
attention to what belonged wrthemselves they woud be kept rom) fenters unt for this vital process, about ne gallon of aii amin 
y of t a n tot ; : . ’ 
 ored ao ty Bg ne ee —— tight and filled with scholars, it will be easily seen that the whole 
“In by far the greater number of instances, there is no more | @!* will soon be rendered impure, and unfit for the purpose for which 


ground than that which is occupied by the building; while many of | it is designed. If we continue to inhale this contaminated air, ren. 
them actually stand partly or wholly inthe highway. The children, | dered constantly worse the longer we are confined in it, this process 
therefore, have no resort, but to the public highway, or the private | in the lungs will not be performed in a perfect manner ; the carbon 
property of their neighbors for amusement. Healthful and vigorous | 


exercise is restrained, the modesty of nature is often outraged, and | 


will not all escape from the blood, but will be circulated to the brain, 
and produce its deleterious effects upon that organ, to which it isa 
| poison. 


not unfrequently, a permanent and extensive injury done to the finer | P® If no py be afforded for its reguiar escape, death 
and better feelings, which ought, at that age, to be cultivated and | will take place in afew minutes, as in strangulation by a cord, 
confirmed by the most careful attention, not only as a great security | ¢'owning, and immersion in irrespirable air. The cause of death, 
from sin, but asa most lovely ornament through life. Besides this, | is the retention and circulation of this poisonous principle, in all 
there being no place for pleasant exercise for the boys out of doors, | ‘hese cases. wait P ; 

the school room, during the intermission at noon, becomes the place | If a smaller portion is allowed to circulate through the vessels 


of noise and tumult, where not from any real intention, but in the | than will prove fatal, it produces stupor, syncope, and other danger- 


forgetfulness of general excitement, gentlemanly and lady-like 
feelings are turned into ridicule, and an attempt to behave in an 
orderly and becoming manner, subjects the individual to no small 
degree of persecution. We have often witnessed such instances, 
and known those who refused to engage in these rude exercises, 
forced out of the room aad kept out during the greater part of an 
intermission, because, their example cast a damp upon a course of | 
rude and boisterous conduct, in which they could not take a part. | 
Whatever others may think, it is our belief that this noise and tumult | 
is in a great measure the natural overflowing of youthful buoyancy, | 
which, were it allowed to spend itself in out-door amusements, would 
hardly every betray itself improperly in the house.” 

- _ ———— za 


DR. WOODWARD ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
SCHOOL HOUSES. 
The following is the valuable letter of Dr. Woodward to Mr. 
Mann, referred to in the preceding columns. 


Dear Sir :—Your note and queries, respecting the construction 
of school houses, came to hand yesterday; I improve thegarliest 
opportunity to reply. < 

First, as to the ill effects of high and narrow benches, and seats 
without backs. , 

High and narrow seats are not only extremely uncomfortable for 
the young scholar,tending constantly to make him restless and noisy, 
disturbing his temper, and preventing his attention to his books, 
— they also have a direct tendeacy to produce deformity of the 
imbs. 

If the seat is too narrow, half the thigh only rests upon it: if too 





high, the feet cannot reach the floor; the consequence is that the 


limbs are suspended on the centre ofthe thigh. Now, as the limbs 
of children are pliable or flexible, they are_easily made to grow out 
of shape, and become crooked by such an awkward and unnatural 
position. 

Seats without backs, have an equally unfavorable influence | 
upon the spinal column. If no rest is afforded the backs of children 
while seated, they almost necessarily assume a bent and crooked 
Position ; such a position ofien assumed, or long continued, tends to 
that deformity, which has become extremely common with children 
in modern times—that leads to disease of the spine in innumerable 
instances, especially with delicate female children. 

The seats in school rooms should be so constructed that the whole 
thigh can rest upon them, and at the same time the foot stand firmly 
upon the floor; all seats should have backs high enough to reach 
the shoulder blades; low backs, although better than none, are far 
less easy and useful than high ones, and will not prevent pain and 
uneasiness after sitting a considerable time. Young children should 
be permitted to change their position often, to stand on their feet, 
to march and visit the play ground. One hour is as long as any 





ous effects upon the brain and nerves. In still less quantity, it pro. 
| duces dulness, sleepiness, and incapacitates us for all mental efforts 
and physical activity. The dulness of @ school, after having been 
| long in session in a close room, and ofa congregation, during a pro- 
| tracted religious service, are often attributable to this cause mainly, 
| if not solely. Both teacher and scholaf, preacher and hearer, are 
| often greatly affected in this way, without being at all sensible ofthe 
cause. Fifty scholars will very soon contaminate the air ofa school 
room at the rate of a gallon a minute. 

Suppuse a school room to be thirty feet square and nine feet high, 
it will contain 13,996,000 cubic inches of atmospheric air. Accord. 
ing to Davy and Thompson, two accurate and scientific chemists, 
one indivicual respires and contaminates 6500 cubic inches of air in 
a minute. Fifty scholars will respire 325,000 cubic inches in the 
same time. In about forty minutes, all the air of such a room will 
have become contaminated, if fresh supplies are not provided. The 
quantity of carbonic acid produced by the respiration of fifty scholars, 
will be about 750 cubic inches in an hour. 

From these calculations, we must see how soon the air of a school 
room becomes unfit to sustain the animal powers, and how unfavor. 
able to vigorous mental effort such a contaminated atmosphere must 
prove to be. To avoid this most serious evil, is a desideratum, 
which has not yet been reached in the construction of school 
houses. 

In my opinion, every house and room which is closed for any con- 
siderable time upon a concourse of people, should be warmed by 
pure air from out-of-doors, heated by furnaces placed in a cellar, 
(and every school house should have a cellar,) or in some contigu- 
ous apartment, so that the supply of air from the fire should not be 
from the school room. Furnaces for warming external air, may be 
constructed ceaply, so as effctually to answer the purposes of 
warmth and ventilation. 

When a quantity of warm fresh air is forced into a school room by 
means ofa furnace, the foul air is forced out at every crevice, and at 
the ventilating passages—the currents are all warm quite to these 
passages. 

But if the room is warmed by a stove or fireplace, the cold a:r 
from without rushes in at every passage and every crevice, and 
while the parts of the body nearest the fire are too warm, the cur- 
rent of cold air rushing to the fire to sustain the combustion, keep 
all the other parts cold and uncomfortable. This is a most direct 
way to produce disease; nothing can affect the system more unfa- 
vorably than currentsof cold air coming upon us when quite warm. 

I have said that school houses should have cellars under them. 
The floor of a building without a cellar is always cold, and often 
damp; this tends to keep the feet of scholars cold, while the head, in 
a region of air much warmer, will be kept hot. This is both unnat- 
ural and unhealthful. The feet should always be kept warm and the 
head cool. No person can enjoy good health whose feet are habit 
ually cold. In school rooms heated by stoves, the feet are very 
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liable to be cold, while the upper stratum of air, kept hot and dry by 
a long reach of pipe, produces a very unpleasant and unfavorable 
state of the head—headache, vertigo and syncope often take place 
in such a room. 

The human body is so constituted, that it can bear almost any de- 
gree of heat or cold, ifthe change be not too sudden, and all parts of 
it be subject to it alike. We find no particular inconvenience from 
respiring air at the temperature of 90 degrees on the one hand, or at 
zero on the other; but inequalities of temperature at the same time, 
affect us very differently, and can never be suffered for a long time 
without danger. 

There is one consideration in the preparation of furnaces for 
warming rooms, that should not be overlooked. The object should 
be to force into the rooma large quantity of air heated a few de- 
grees above the temperature required, rather than a small quantity 
ata much higher temperature. The air chamber should be capa- 
cious, and the passages free. The air should always be taken from 
out of doors, and never from a cellar. The air of a cellar is often 
impure itself, and, if pure, a cellar that is at all tight cannot furnish 
an adequate supply. The whole air of a school room should be 
changed at least every hour; if oftener, it would be better. Ifa 
cellar is not much larger than the room above it, this supply will 
soon be exhausted also. The air of the cellar may be sufficient to 
supply the combustion of the fuel; this is all it should do—and for 
this purpose it is better than air from out of doors, as the coldness of 
this checks the heat, and diminishes the temperature of the fire, 
and its power of heating the furnace. 

In giving my views 01 this subject, I have been s) desultory as to 
embrace nearly all that I can say on other queries proposed to me. 
At any rate, my letter is tjready of an unreasonable length, and I 
must come toa close. Wishing you every success in the arduous 
duties of your present station, 

I remain truly and affectionately yours, 
S. B. WOODWARD. 





SCHOOL LESSON ON LYING. 


1. Some persons do not understand the distinction between 
deceit and lying. But there is a difference ; for there are some 
chitdren who will contrive ways to deceive others, who would 
not tell a direct lie. 

2. A lie is the worst kind of deceit. 
known to be false, with an intention to deceive. 


3. Sometimes children are told that it is always wrong to 
say what is not true, and a lie is often said to be telling an un- 
But a child may say what is not true, from mistake or 


truth. 
ignorance, and this is not a lie, and is not necessarily wrong. 


4. For example, a little boy came in, and his mother asked 


him where his father was, and he answered “in the garden.’ 


Now this was not the truth; but the child did not tell a lie, be- 
cause he had left his father in the garden, and supposed he 
It was not a lie, for the child supposed it was 


was still there. 
true, and had no intention to deceive. 
5. There is another kind of deceit which many consider no 


exactly the same as lying: and some persons allow themselves 
to practice it without fully understanding that it is really the 


It is telling what is 


A 
deceit practised even by good people, and are told by them that 
it is not wrong. Now if they believe that deceit and lying are 
the same thing, they will be led to suppose in such cases, that 
good people set them an example of lying, and that such per- 
sons believe that it is right sometimes to tell lies. This will 
have avery bad influence upon children, who ought to feel 
that it is always wrong to lie; and that to tell a lie is a most 
vile and wicked act. 
9. A child who tries to deceive, does wrong, and is a disa- 
greeable child, even if he will not tel}a direct lie; but_those 
who will tell lies must be despised and disliked by every one. 
All persons regard lying as wicked and contemptible. 
10. And there is no crime which God more plainly points 
out as odiousand abominable. He says expressly, *‘ lying lips 
are an abomination to the Lord.” j 
J1. Every person does wrong in charging others with false- 
hood and lying, until he has evidence that they have said what 
they Anew was false, and that they said it with an intention to 
deceive. And it is so very difficult for us to ascertain how 
much knowledge other persons have, or what their intentions 
are, that we should be very cautious in charging any one with 
telling lies. When we find others saying what is false, we 
ought to say that they are in a mistake, and never charge them 
with lving till we can show that they said what they knew was 
false, with the intention to deceive. 
12. Those who are always ready to believe the worsff oth- 
ers, instead of hoping for the best,, will find the world full of 
liars; but those who have that charity that * thinketh no evil,” 
when they find persons saying what is not true, will always 
hope that theré is a mistake somewhere, and rarely find occa- 
sion for charging others with so mean and wicked a practice as 


ing. 
. 13. Children should always be eareful how they suspect oth- 
ers of lying. When they hear others say what is not true, they 
never should charge them with lying, till they have found out 
that they told what they knew to be false, with the intention to 
deceive. 
14. One reason why it is so very wicked to tell lies is, that 
much of the comfort and happiness of life depends on our being 
able tu trust in what otherssay. Whata dreadful situation we 
should be in, if no one knew when others told the truth! All 
trade and business would stop, because men could not believe 
each other when they promised to pay, nor believe those things, 
which they now learn from others, respecting their business. 
Parents could not believe children ; masters could not trust ser- 
vants; employers could not trust those they hire; tradesmen 
’|} could not trust their cus’omers ; the sick could not trust in their 
physicians ; people could not believe their clergyman; every 
one would be distrustful, anxious, and miserable. 
15. There are some cases when men make promises, which 
afterwards they are obliged to break; and it is necessary for 
t| claildren to know that in these cases, they are not guilty of hying. 
The following are some of the cases in which men may break 
a promise without doing wrong. 
16. Suppose a man tells his son that if he will learn his les- 






























































worst kind of lying. As an example, a man once told his 
neighbor that he saw his clergyman half shaved. In that part 
of the tountry, this expression, when said in a certain tone 
and manner, conveyed the idea that a man was half intoxica- 
ted. Now the man who said this, really saw the clergyman 
when he was shaving himself, and was only half done ; and! 
he told what was true in one sense, in such_a manner as to 
convey a false idea. What he said was, therefore, false in the 
sense it conveyed, and it was said with the intention to de- 
ceive. This made it a lie; and this is one of the most perni- 
cious methods of lying. It is using the semblance of truth for 
the purpose of deceit, and is greatly calculated to injure the 
artless and honest ; and there is, perhaps, no other species of 
lying so fatally suited, by destroying mutual confidence, to de- 
range and break up society. 

6. There are two things, then, that make a lie ; the first is, 
saying what we know is false, and the second is, saying it 
with an intention to deceive. 

7. Though there are many cases in which deceit is as bad as 
a lie, yet there are some cases, where it is not; such, for in- 
stance, as when we deceive in_sport. Children should be 
taught to feel that in all cases it is exceedingly wicked to lie. 
There are other reasons why they need to understand the dif- 
ference between deceit and lying. 


sons well, he may ride ona little pony with him. he ch 
learns his lesson, but when the time comes, the pony is injug- 
ed, so that he cannot be used. fa 


keep it. 


The child 


Here the father does not do 
wrung in not keeping his promise, because it is impossible to 
When we make promises in this way, it is always 
understood that there may some accident prevent, and it is not 
necessary, therefore, always to say it; we always mean when 
we promise to do a thing that we will do it, if nothing hap- 
pens to prevent, as much as if we said so} and it is so under- 
stood by all to whom we make a promise. 

17. There is another case when it would be right to break a 
promise. A father sends home some beautiful oranges, and 
the mother promises her little girl she shall have one when she 
has finished a certain task. But soon after, she finds that the 
servant made a mistake, and that the oranges belong to anoth- 
er person. Now, it would be wrong to take what belongs to 
others, and therefore it would be wrong to keep the promise. 
We are not bound, therefore, to keep promises which would 
lead us to do what is wrong. 

18. There is one other case in which itis right to break a 
promise. Suppose a beggar comes and tells a pitiful story of 
his misery, and asks for charity. The lady who hears him 
tells him to come to-morrow, and she will give him some money. 





8. There are some cases in which children find some kind of 


But before the time comes, she finds that he is an impostor, 
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and that all his story isa lie. In such a case, she isnot bound! Mr. G.D. Assorr, the Secretary of the Society, after ex- 
to keep her promise; and the reason is, thatshe made the prom- | plaining the origin of the Society, stated that the first great 
ise, supposing a thing to be true which was false. In all simi- | object of the Society was, the publication and general introduc- 
lar cases, When a promise is made, where the one who promis- \ton of a National School Library. It is estimated that there 
es is deceived, or mistaken about the truth, he does right in not | are, at least filty thousand schools in the United States, and it 
keeping the promise: ? jis now generally, if not universally, admitted, that every one 
19. In all such cases as these, it is wrong to charge others | should be supplied with an appropriate library. For this pur- 
with falsehood or lying, because they do not keep their promis- | pose, the Society proposed, from the outset, the publication of 
es.— Miss Beccher’s Moral Instructor. : |a series of popular works, upon all those branches of knowledge, 
. | mostinteresting and useful to the great vody of the people ;— 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF | iacluding History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, Natural 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE History, the Physical, Intellectual, Moral and Politieal Scien- 
: tse ces, Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Belles Let- 
A meeting in behalf of the object of this Institution was recently held tres, the History and Philosophy of Education, and the Evi- 
in Washington, of much national interest and importance. We ex- | dences of Christianity. It aims thus to bring before the miads 
tract from the Christian Statesman the following account of its pro-| Of the entire population of the country, the richest means of so- 
ill ae |cial, intellectual, and moral improvement; and in the view of 
ceedings : | the Committee, there are few ways in which more extensive, 
On motion of the Hon. B.-F. Butter, of New-York, 


} » ol the substantial and lasting good can be conferred upon our coun- 
meeting was organized by calling to the Chair the Hon. Josern try, 


Srory, of Massachusetts. | Who, for instance, can estimate the benefits to the present 
. ; ’ , , ‘|and the coming generation, from the wide-spread diffusion of 
ISTIC: g she said: That he dezp- ae , a Pp : s 
] = — Le en troy Soro em lane ica ae ithe best productions of American or European minds, on the 
pay ose ualifed shen himself tetameduen to the mucin | principles, the methods, and experiments of Agriculture ?7— 
s D , , é - ? , > , ic , . , 
some ex oe of the nature of the views and objects of the | Who can tell the advaniage which would result to our whole 
~<a Py fy “ ‘ swy., land, from simply placing in the library of every school room, 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. No one, how-) | seeetion! teéntion om the Wane-and peincisles of abchiaaienne? 
f ve h f great importance, and | * Practical, Raat ames P ip Banal ae seg A 
ever, could well doubt that they were of gre P 2 Who can foresee the impulse that weuld be given to the inven- 
general interest, eo ee ae a Sa considera- | tive genius of our countrymen, by placing within the reach of 
tion of the public. he leading object of the Society was, as | Segre ottadiiee “ga Page “Tigi : 
; . ; all, the discoveries of science, and its principles, as applicabl 
he understood it, to secure, through an extensive public patron-| ., the mechapical purposes of life 2 m erg aioe of = my 
age, the publication of a series ef works of a moral, literary and : yP lew, 














eke , . | the agricultural, the manufacturing, the reial— 
scientific character, adapted tothe wants of the American peo-| > ; , 2 5) commercial _ the 
le, whith ty their Gatseceinars eheapeces end cuacticnce | *°**e** of our country, seem to call for the action of this In- 
ple, which by x nary pn < , +, | Stitution, and to require its ageney to accomplish for our peo- 
should aid the cause of education in our common schools, and | ole, what other instrumentalities are doing for Eurevean na 
bg ° s 4 S - 

carry home to the humblest cottage in the country, the means P'® 5 P 


9 ° 5 é - | tlOnS. 
of intellectual improvement, and rational entertainment. It is —_— 


well known that a society of a similar character has been fora | ME coqmee, om rw. pe sone ag ald 
number of years, established in England, under the auspices of | a ; oo Oe Cony, Vou 


ae : 3 1,000. Wha r i 2g5 fits 2 
Lord Brougham, and other gentlemen of distinguished rank | ee ee sn a= ge the ov ee 
and attainments, and thgt it has been eminently successful in | ati pot h “ id j ie i, _— f the anand ole 
its operations. Under its patronage, a series of Treatises have | UPO% OUF Da ae Z old Nes b “w po * a? ow cy ens) Ae A 
been compiled and published, not merely adapted to the wants | tld. by hich mt i sage fw ‘I cy wie 5 of he: _ 
of English society, but highly useful throughout the civilized | '°:% “i by ~ — a i sang h Be pre LETEREe Gk Be ata 
world. They have found their way wherever commerce has ex- | The fa WO pag mere OEP ® be - gone pod oe ’ 
. y : : |The discoveries and experiments of Fulton, we all know, have 
tended the reach of human enterprize, and have no where been b ; der » Oi 
; ; ; . . |been of priceless value! How many such inventions might 
welcomed with more sincere satisfaction than in America, asa| tent te Ppt —— 
means of solid instruction, as well as of refined and elevated Mtb; reasonably ory ay from iy yous vg ncn mind of 
pleasure. . The last age had been justly celebrated as the era | ‘2'S Pation, wit Ay i tne practical principles of science brought 
of the est&lishment of Sunday Schools, by which moral and | — pheery ’ ae ene aed wy ay me 
religious instruction have been widely diffused among the hum-| 0%; * Spoule’ not Co justice to the objects of this institution, 
>, : ‘ * ‘ers have been | 2 t0 the feelings of its officers and friends, whom this delega- 
-blest'classes of society, and thereby new barriers have been ithe deena t. did I ee al 
erected against the desolating inroads of infidelity .and vice. | ict ~ a - a e are Pn not ay, chy whe , tae 
The present age may be truly characterized as the era of Ed- | 'S°S's “he crowning good to beganticipated and desired, in 
seein Gebletian Whats debe purpose it is to advance the | the action of this Institution, is its influence on the intellectual 
common cause of learning, by elevating its standard, and re- | ni erie ia rig arden nageteaeal < be a ng 
fining its materials ; and, at the same time, to warm and cheer | I 0 ‘m a at mony epee rcl ee eda . 
the heart, by calling into more active play the powerful influ- | pa faa p? ne ny r ye "4 mage or ll pid mar ro yy el 
ences and consolations of religious truth. The moment is now S*/1© ‘°F Dringing any people to the full enjoyment of the best 
arrived, when the efforts of such a Society are demanded from fosighros social ned in ali ih ~, pang in every aspect of 
every quarter, to supply the increasing waats of the public. perce sets Ralguetenal tee Reged eaten ices Bom peoposed Speen 
It is the glory of my native State, that within the first eight | of the Society cannot but be of incalculable value ; still its moral 
pdt cnedl, eet , we ; st tg 0" | bearings infinite : " 
years after the foundation of the colony, it created a system of eo gue a ty Mageaiang + bg emer 5 tudliewe ‘ob sour 
instruction by the establishment of coramon schools, while the | cnn Miata, whe hes thenahe : ca f the At ne Ane 7 ef 
wilderness before our intrepid ancestors was as yet uncultiva- | } bose ee Bs 7" d f he ont . ‘ok — td training 
ted, and the reluctant soil scarcely yielded the seantiest food re es many Drape , by ob cama a Wet — — 
for their pressing necessities—a system which not only furnish- | stheats Steed Sd Tn GRen Bend, U ue Boles Were to 
ed a model to all the neighboring colonies, but which at the | Sic Gin semen kes a pene eae ti i a 
distance of two hundred years still guides and directs the poli-| ) 70) VN + ¥ Sitesi. oe in pon See eee 
ey of that State—and yet, beneficent as have been the effects of | P27PS* ane ‘anguage cannot overstate the importance of their 
this system, I may truly say, that no where in our country, | a tuned in pateon. with the Righ principles of qorality sad . 
more than in Massachusetts, will the importance ofsuch anin- |! 5,7," a as : : 
iad . he : : | s S 2 , 
stitution as that, which now solicits public attention, be more: hese immortal minds will act in sweet harmony, or, in 
é Pan es ' dreadful discord—forever ! 
justly appreciated or more deeply felt. Indeed, if rightly con- 
} . . | , 
ducted it cannot fail, essentially, to = a higher and more | Tue Scn is but a spark of fire, 
intellectual Education, and spread farther and wider the beau- | transient meteor in the sky, 
tiful lights of science, while it nourishes a sound and healthy | — soul ae as Us aire, 
literature, which will purify the taste, support the morals, and | Cn ne eee 


increase the happiness of the whole community. | But while these, sir, are I believe the views of the friends and 
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patrons of the Institution, | think I can unbesitatingly say, it} 
has no political, no sectarian, no sectional, no party end what-) 


ever, to serve. Its objects are pure, national, and philanthro- 
pic; and it seems to us that they emphatically deserve the most 
cordial and efficient support of every lover of our country and 
of our fellow-men. 


On motion of the Hon. A. F. Burer, it was 

Resolved, That the design of elevating the character and ex- 
tending the influence of public instruction in our country is 
worthy such an Institution ; and that the plan of the American 
School Library, if executed as it ought to be, deserves the en- 
couragement of all the legislatures of our States, and patronage 
of all the schools and institutions of learning in our land. 


Mr. Bur.er, in offering this resolution, said he ventured to 
presume, that it expressed the’ sentiments of the meeting, in 
respect to that part of the design of the Society which related 
to the preparation of a Common School Library. : 

Before noticing the points presented in the resolution, he 
would congratulate the Chair, and every lover of knowledge 
and of our country, on the fact, that in the objects of the pre- 
sent meeting—the promotion of the great cause of General Ed- 
ucation—a ground had been discovered on which persons from 
all quarters of the Union, and of every shade of political or reli- 
gious sentiment, might meet and act together, in a spirit befit- 
ting the character of American citizens and patriots. How- 
ever discordant or irreconcilable our opinions on other subjects 
may be, we all agree in this—that knowledge is indispensable 
to the preservation and usefulness of our institutions ; and that 
it is the part of wisdom and of duty, by every means in our 
power, to extend its blessings to every corner of the land. The 
ground on which we are now assembled is, therefore, not mere- 
ly common, but holy ground ; it is good to stand upon it; the 
very atmosphere of the place in which we meet, is pure, serene 
and balzay—too much so for the existence of any feelings save 
those of patriotic brotherhood, : 

That the meeting might understand what bad already been 
done by the Society, towards the preparation of a Library for 
Common Schools, and might see how entirely free from any 
sectarian or party bias its designs and doings were, Mr. Bour- 
Ler read the catalogue of the 50 volumes already published by 
the Messrs. Harpers, under the superintendence of the Society. 
Most of the works coptained in this collection had been pre- 
viously published by the Messrs. Harpers, as a portion of their 
Family Library; a part of them, however, he believed, had 
been prepared with some reference to this object, and all had 
been carefully examined by the Executive Committee before 
their adoption for it. In the infancy of the Institution, and un- 
der the pecuniary embarrassments which commenced soon af- 
ter its organization, it had been found necessary to make use of 
the facilities which the Messrs. Harpers were capable of fur- 
nishing, in order to secure the foundation of the School Libra- 
1y with the promptitude demanded by the exigency of the case. 
If, therefore, it should appear to any, that the volumes already 
published were not in all respects such as could have been de- 
sired for an American Common School Library, Mr. Butler 


hoped it would be remembered, that the collection had been |are bent on free America. 


to the genius of our institutions, and the character of our peo- 
ple, as to make them instrumental of giving a new impulse, 
and a higher development, to American intellect ? 

It would seem almost impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of furnishing a due supply of suitable books for the use 
of our population, and especially of our youth. Books have 
been aptly called the food of the mind; and if of unsound and 
pernicious character, how injurious must be theireflects? But 
it admits of no question, that the American mind, and especial- 
ly in the youthful portion of our people, must have, and will 
have, a full and constant supply of reading matter. If it can- 
not be obtained in one form, it will be sought in some other; 
if the best qualities be inaccessible, an inferior kind will be 
taken ; and in the absence of healthful nutriment, even poison 
will be received, and if its use be persisted in, it will soon 
come to be relished by the appetite itdepraves. This explains 
why it is, that in a community so intelligent and moral as our 
own, the licentious and vulgar publications referred to by the 
Secretary of the Society, are, to any extent, patronized by our 
people. Who then can doubt, that the welfare of the nation is 
deeply interested in the present effort? - 

As to the legislative aid which is referred to in the resolution, 
Mr. Butier remarked, that it was not expected or desired, that 
the State Legislatures should prescribe, or even. recommend, 
any particular collection of books, but only that they should 
make provisions, as had been done in his own State—New- 
Y ork—for requiring the trustees or other superintendents of the 
Common Schools, to procure a library for the use of the pupils ; 
and to assist, so far as their State finances might allow, in the 
accomplishment of the object. The officers and patrons of the 
schools should undoubtedly be left to make their own selections ; 
but much assistance might be rendered by the State authori- 
ties, and he earnestly hoped, that in every quarter of the Un- 
ion, they would direct their attention to the subject. From 
whatever source the funds may be obtained by the school cffi- 
cers, for the purchase of a library, it is obvicus, that to make the 
best selections and with the least expense, they will require 
the aid of precisely such a Society as that now before us. The 
individuals who have formed it, have done so under the solemn 
conviction, that it is the duty of every lover of his country and 
of his kind, to do what he can to make the American Republic 
what it was designed to be by its founders, not merely a mighty, 
but an intelligent and virtyous nation—a light to other coun- 
tries, and a blessing to mankind. If they shall be enabled by 
the co-operation of their fellow-citizens, and of the authorities 
entrusted with the care of public educaticu, to contribute to the 
great object of placing a small but well selected library in each 
of our Common Schools, they will deserve the thanks of the 
present age aad of posterity. 


Mr. Georce Compe, of Edinburgh. 


“T rejoice exceeding- 
ly in being present at this meeting for promoting the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. I have recently travelled over part of 
the Continent of Europe, and know something of the state of 
the public mind in Britain; and every where there is acall for 
education, loud and urgent, in proportion to the degree of liber- 





The eyes of all the civilized world 


ty enjoyed by the people. 
If you proceed in the path of pros- 


necessarily gotten up under adverse circumstances, which, if| perity, morality, religion and reason, the cause of freedom is 
the Society was duly patronized, would not hereafter exist ;|won in every clime. If you make shipwreck of social order, I 
and that it was but the beginning of a Library. He felt con-jdespair of the destinies of mankind. But America will not 
fident, too, that whatever might be the deficiencies of the selec- | fail in her duty to herself, and to the other nations of the earth. 
tion already made, all would agree that it contained a large| Every where, since I entered this country, I have heard the 
amount of entertaining and instructive reading; and that a/opinion of men of all sects, and all parties, warmly expressed 
greater national benefit could scarcely be accomplished, than |in favor of Education, as the only basis of your future great- 
to place it within the reach of every common school in the! ness and prosperity. We are just merging from the obscurities 
United States. Those especially, who, in early life, had expe- | of the dark ages; we are ina state of transition: we have dis- 
rienced the disadvantages occasioned by a want of books, or by |covered the vast extent of popular ignorance, and only now, 
being obliged to resort to works of an inferior character, would | for the first time since the world began, -has it been resolved to 
not only concur in this sentiment, but would unite with him in |remove it. 

the belief, that the circulation of this Library, imperfect even * * * * * 

as it now is, throughout the country, would be hailed by the} This Society, in framing books for schools, will do well to 
children and parents connected with our Common Schools, with | ask themselves as each volume is presented, “what does this 
intense delight; and weuld create a new era in the history of| book teach the people todo.” It is good to know; but it is 
popular education. But if this be so, who can estimate the! better still to do. The history of the past is not a guide to the 
benefits which may be expected to result from the additions future, in the present state of civilized society. Weare in a 
which may hereafter, from time to time, be made to this|state of transition, and it is of greater importance to furnish 
collection ;—additions, many of which will be obtained from | sound, practical principles for the future, than to lead the mem- 
native writers, who will be enabled to adapt their productions! ory with a minute knowledge of the past. The pages of histo 





- anybody to take proper care of them at home,” and if his 
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ry are used chiefly as charts, indicating the shoals on which 
human happiness has been shipwrecked. We must chalk out 
“new and better lines for our future movements. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to frame books embodying scientific principles, and 
applying them to practical purposes ; but this object must be 
accomplished, before truly valuable school books shall be reali- 
zed. 

The plan of having a library in every school is admirable, 
and should not fall short of the full range of literature and sci- 
ence. 

I conclude by adding one other practical remark. When I 
was in Berlin, in June, 1837, a member of the Council of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, for Prussia, told me that in one 
aes the Prussian system of education appeared to him to 

e defective: in the lower schools, the girls and boys are edu- 
cated alike; in the higher schools, those which are attended 
chiefly by the children of the middle classes, the boys are 
highly instructed in the elements of science, and the principles 
of the arts, but the girls are neglected. The consequence 


has been, that a generation of young men has grown up who, 


do not find the females of their own rank possessed of intelli- 
gence sufficient to render them objects of permanent respect, 
and domestic felicity, has suffered, and is suffering a percepti- 
ble diminution from this cause. Whatever you do in educa- 
tion—preserve the women on a footing of equality with the 
men. ‘The influence of the mother, on the young mind, is far 
greater that that even of the father. The father is engaged in 
arduous toils to provide for the subsistence of his family, and 
he may often have little leisure to communicnte instruction. 
But the mother is the guardian, the constant companion, and the 
most efficient instructor of the young. But to enable her to 
answer the ceaseless inquiries of the child for information, you 
must provide her with knowledge herself. To be able to rear 
her offspring with success, she should be instructed in their 
physica] and mental constitutions, and on the influence of ex- 
ternal agencies upon them. America boasts of her chivalrous 
attentions towomen. Lether nof neglect their education. 

The Hon. Wittum B. Carnoen, Judge Wayne, Mr. Key, and 
other gentlemen, also addressed the meeting. , 

We are rejoiced that such meetings as this, and the Common School 
Union, have been held at the Capital of our country. Out of them 
will ultimately spring some plan for the diffusion of pure and whole- 
some knowledge, imbued with the soul and energy of all true virtue, 
through the whole length and breadth of our vast land. 





“PROVE ALL THINGS, HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS 
GOOD.” 


We have received a letter from a friend of education, who 
has been * a common school teacher for the last thirty years,” 
signed R. W. with the above motto, for which we have a very 
high respect: 

For the suggestions which he makes, and the freedom with 
which he speaks, we feel obliged to him. We should expect 
so experienced and intelligent a man to feel sensible, as he 
says he does, that there is need of reformation in our schools; 
and to “watch, with intense anxiety, the ‘ate public move- 
ments in relation to this subject.” We shall not notice his 
expressions of apprebation of sume of the plans proposed by 
us in previcus numbers of this journal, but only reply in few 
words to a few of the objections we find urged in his letter to 
the classification of schools, and other points relating to the 
arrangement of the school house, &c. &c. 

He thinks that there ought to be no division of schools, so 
as to separate children of different ages, because the older 
could not takecare of the younger, on the way, and it is of 
- benefit to the yeunger to hear the recitations of their 
elders. 

Now a mere division of ascbhool need not prevent the older 
from accompanying their little-brothers and sisters, except in 
cases where the schools were far separated. To many child- 
ren the classification of schools could make no difference in 
any case: because many kave noelder or younger brothers or 
sisters. Besides, if our friend R. W. has “ proved all things,” 
as he professes, and found that five or six years of age, is “ old 
enough” for children to begin to attend school, who “have 


advice is taken, the number requiring and likely to’enjoy the 
superintendence of older brothers and sisters must be small 
indeed. 

Our correspondent then inquires, how we would divide one 
hundred scholars into three schools: whether those who are 
learning their letters, and those beginning to read in easy les- 
sons should go into one; those spelling and reading more dif- 
ficult lessons, and learning a little geography, arithmetic and 
grammar, a second; and those adding to such branches, sur- 
veying, navigation, &c: a third. To this he replies emphati- 
cally “No,” because, as he says, there would be a great want 
of “ variety” in-the exercises inall the three schools. We 
will quote his lively and just description of the scenes which 
such a plan suggests to his pwn imagination, with one remark, 
viz. that, in spite of all the “intense anxiety,” with which he 
has watched the suggestions, made for the improvement of 
methods of instruction, he appears not to have apprehended 
anything of the nature of the course of teaching which we 
wish to see introduced into our schools. 

“One scholar,” says R. W. “recites, ‘twice two is four,’ 
twice three is six, sixty seconds make a minute, sixty minutes 
an hour; another defines bays, gulfs, sounds and the like; 
another speaks of degrees, angles and triangles. These, 
together with the accompanying illustrations of the teacher, 
form a pleasing variety. Often have I seen, with indescriba- 
ble pleasure, the little children, seated on their low benches, 
wish ears open and eyes glistening, evidently comprehending 
some of the instruction designed for others. Now is not this 
better than to place them separately, where A stammers his 
monosyllable as well as B; Bas wellas.C; and where, in 
order to relieve them from the tedium of their dull, monoto- 
nous course, we are obliged to give them slates, set them to 
making pictures, playing on Jewsharps, or,singing ditties ?” 

Now from these and some of the subsequent remarks, it is 

evident to us, that our correspondent is not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the methods of instruction, or the class of 
schools which are recommended for the younger children.— 
We would have subjects and methods chosen, for each school, 
best adapted to children of the age to be placed in it ; and 
then, if he would enter the younger school, we can assure him 
he would find the bright-eyed little ones, beaming more than 
in a school in which they are only suffered to sit by, andlisten 
to instruction designed for others. Nothing is plainer, than 
that in such a school as he proposes, the teacher must be dis- 
tracted by the attempt to teach many of different ages, simulta- 
neously, viva voce in the same branches, or totally neglect 
some, while devoting himself exclusively to others. This we 
know full well, and had in view, when we first began to 
write on the difficulties attending most of our common schools. 
To avoid them in some degree, we have proposed slates and 
other expedients; which we have seen successfully employed, 
to keep the young usefully engaged, and the school undis- 
turbed by them. But R. W. disapproves of slates, and ridi- 
cules the practice of vocal music in school. Very well, if the 
public come to that conclusion after giving as much reflection, 
making as many observations, enquiries and experiments as 
we have done in past years—they must judge for themselves. 
We believe, however, that our correspondent is here writing 
against what he has little acquaintance with. We will show 
him more variety in each class of schools than he ever saw in 
one, and a better kind of variety too. 
He thinks it effeminacy to recommend a covered way for 
children going out in school hours, and the use of a thermom- 
eter to regulate the temperature within. He thinks the prop- 
er way to make children healthy, is toencourage them to run 
unnecessarily inthe snow and rain, to favor their getting their 
feet wet, and to leave the teacher to make himself comfortable 
in his place, without regard to the feelings of his pupils. He 
thinks this was the way in which an honored grandmother of 
his once seasoned herself into a heroine, so that on being one 
day earnestly solicited by a wild Indian for a mug of cider, 
and having the respectful request hacked with an uplifted 
tomahawk, she drove him off with a fire shovel. It appears 
to us, however, that if exposure to the elements, and utter 
contempt of the rules of health, as taught by experience,could 
give any pre-eminence, the Indian ought to have been bolder 
and more athletic than the grandmother of Mr. R. W. and the 
hero of the scene. 
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A COMMON EXCUSE. | 
When I have asked individuals to make some personal effort 


AN OPINION OF PESTALOZZI. 
“The first hour of instruction is the hour of birth ; the first 


for the improvement of common schools, it has not unfrequent- ¢ytor is nature ; and her tuition begins, from the moment when 


ly heen said : 

“Why do you take up this subject? Have we not a 
large school fund, and an excellent school system? This 
business belongs to the government, not to individuals.” 


By such remarks, they have always reminded me of the tion than Education itself, and all that appertains to it. 


boy, who was indentured in the old fashioned way, to work | 
nine months in the year, and receive an education the remain- | 
ing threemonths. But the boy could never be induced to at- 


the child’s senses are open to the impressions of the surroun- 
ding world.” 





Man cannot propose a higher and holier object of delibera- 


Plato. 


It was a remark of Dr. Dwight, that in the Connecticut 


tend the school, and the neighbors said to him, “ why do you | Common Schools generally, more time was spent in learning 
not go to school as other boys do?” ‘To which the boy ob- | a few things poorly, than need be spent in learning many well. 


served, “ My master has agreed in the denture, to give me an 
edueation, and he is bound to do it, and I am not going to the 
school house arter it.” 

Now, some of us seem to think that the school fund and the 
school law “are bound to give us an education,” and we are 
not to make an effort ourselves for it. 

But a school law is not education—a school fund is not edu- 
cation. Individual sacrifice and effort is the price of knowl- 
edge; and, relying upon any thing else, prevents the school 
law and the school fund from aiding us.——Common School 
Almanac. 





PREMIUM OFFERED. 


The Directers of the American Institute of Instruction, 

hereby offer Me of 

FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

for the best Essay that may be furnished, on “A System of 
Education best adapted to the Common Schools of-our coun- 
try,” toembrace the formation of school districts, the con- 
struction of school houses, and the entire course of school 
education, from the most elementary department to the high- 
est embraced in vur public schools; it being understood that 
the premium will not be awarded if no Essay be presented, 
which, in the opinion of the Directors of the Institute, shall be 
worthy of it. 

Candidates for the premium will please send their Essays, 
post paid—each accompanied by the author’s name, and a 
private mark, sealed up, corresponding to the one borne on the 
title page of the essay, to either of the Committee, on or be- 
fore the last. Wednesday in May, 1839. The award to be 
made at the annual meeting of the InStitute in August, 1839. 

G. F. THAYER, Boston. 
HORACE MANN, “* 
JAMES G. CARTER, Lancaster. 


THE RIGHT MEANING OF EDUCATION. 


Some think going to school is getting an education; others, at- 
tending college ; others, stadying one of the Jearned professions 
after passing one ; others, that a year spent in travelling, is alone 
necessary to complete a college education. Thereare too many 
who imagine they have given their daughters an education, 
when they have sent them to the best school or academy in 
their town, county or state; others, when they have hired for 
them, the most celebrated teachers, particularly of music, 
drawing, dancing, &c. Whata pity it is, that more parents 
do not realize, that what they might do for their children, by 
proper examples, physical treatment, moral training and intel- 
lectual instruction, is generally of vastly greater importance, 
than can be by others. Parents who labor early and late to 
lay up money, or to pay instructors, might often lead much 


Committee. 





easier lives, and accomplish their object much better, by learn- 


ing their duties, as the natural instructors of their children,and 
then performing them. 





ARISTOTLES’ CRITERION OF AN HONEST AND INTELLIGENT GOV- 
ERNMENT.—A government ruling for the benefit of all is, of its 
Very nature, anxious for the education of all, not only because 
intelligence is in itself a good, and the conditior of good, but in 
order that its subject may be able to appreciate the benefits of 
which itis itself the source ; whereas a government ruling for 
the profit of its administration is naturally willing to debase the 
mind and character of the governed, to the end that they may 





COLEBROOK. 


An association was formed in this town, carly in the fall 
which is doing much good. As the town refused to pay its 
school visiters, the association appropriates a certain sum to 
one of the visiters to visit all the schools in town who must 
submit a written report of the condition of each to the associa- 
tion, and we believe to the school society. The association 
also purchased a supply of the best school books, which they 
furnish to scholars, who can afford to pay, at cost, and to them 
who cannot, gratis. This is highly commendable. How dif- 
ferent is the case in many districts which we could name, 
where the teachersare obliged to furnish the poor children 
with books out of their own inadequate wages. We know of 
one instance where this was done by a female teacher, when 
her own wages amounted to but one dollar and fifty cents a 
wétk. Ought such things so to be? 


MAINE. 


The Family and School Visitor, a weckly paper, has been com- 

menced at Poriland and Bangor, (being published in both places,) 

edited by Mr. Cyrit Peart. Jt mentions, that about 190,000 children 
and youth, in that state, came within the provisions of the Common 

Schocl law, of whom about seven tenths usually attend school, ac- 

cording to the returns recently published by the Secretary of State, 
3,446 districts arc spoken of by that officer, but probably there are 
more; and it is conjectured that 3,500 teachers are employed in 
summer, and nearly as many more in winter. More than $221,000 
are expended annually for the support of teachers. This money is 
raised chiefly by taxes On polls and estates, with a small sum from a 
bank tax or fund. 

The average time which the schools are kept, is stated at abvut 
seven weeks by male teachers, and between nine and ten weeks by 
females. The editor speaks favoraoly, and indeed highly of the 
best schools; but remarks that such are few and scattered. 

The friends of education in Maine, ask for the appointment of a 
Board of Education, after the example of several other states. A 
bill for that object was before the legislature last season, and laid 
over for this season. ‘* We have conversed extensively,” said the 
Visitor, ‘‘ with School Committees, Editors and men of influence, in 
various callings and professions, and nearly all agree that such a 
measure is desirable.” 

‘There is no other safe foundation for our civil, literary or educa. 
tional institutions, than that laid in the essential elements of Chris- 
tianity. To think of educating the human mind in its highest perfec- 
tion, without recognizing this truth, is to attempt the highest earthly 
experiments, without the appropriate means. Still it is not necesea. 
ry - dispute about denominational peculiarities in an effort of this 
kind. 

It will be seen by the following extract that Gov. Fairfield enter- 
the same views of school improvement which we have advoca- 
ted. 

‘Tt must be a source of sincere gratificatiou to every one feeling 
an interest in the cause of human improvement, as well as to every 
well wisher of his country and its institutions, that the subject of 
Education, especially in connection with our primary schools, is be- 
ginning to receive the attention it so richly deserves. Based, as our 
free institutions are, upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, 
the cause of Common Schools, I trust, will ever command the fos- 
tering care of the Legislature. And every friend of religion and of 
morals—every one desirous of witnessing a ready obedience to the 
laws, the prevalence of temperance, virtue and good order in the 
community, may here find an ample field for his most strenuous and 
untiring efforts. Upon this subject, you, as legislators, can hardly 
do too much. The most anxious solicitude—the most unwearied 
exertions—the amplest expenditure, will scarcely fail to secure a 





be disqualified to understand, to care for, and to assert their 


rights. s 


rich and enduring recompense. 
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“* While it is admitted that our system, or that prévailing in New 

- England, combines advantages surpassed, perhaps, by few others, if 

any, in the world, still, that there is much, very much room for im- 

provement, no one can doubt who has turned his attention at all to 

the subject. The best mode however, of affecting this, is left for 
your united wisdom and experience to devise. 

** Without pretending to any superior knowledge in regard to this 
matter—and being much more willing to follow a well chosen track, 
than ambitious to originate new ones, I would suggest for your con- 
sideration, whether the establishment of a Board of Education, with 
an active, zealous and efficient’Secretary, to collect information 
touching the existing state of our schools—present modes of inetruc- 
tion—qualifications of teachers—construction of school houses, &c. 
and te | mos yore information upon these and kindred subjects, by 
lectures and otherwise, similar to the course adopted in Massachu- 
setts, might not be found to be the most judicious mode of beginning 
the great work of reform and improvement. 

“ And whether a Seminary might not be endowed, or a depart- 
ment in some existing institution exelusively devoted to the educa. 
tion of teachers for Common Schools, is well worthy of considera. 
tion, Our ideas however, must necessarily be somewhat indefinite, 
as to the precise means of improvement, until the statistics upon this 
subject have been faithfully collected.” 

Amid the noise and bustle of the “border troubles,” Gov. Fair- 
field*s recommendations were lost sight of. 





CONNECTICUT STATE LYCEUM. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut State Lyceum, will } 
holden at Hartford, on Tuesday, the 7thof May. It is reqneste; 
that.all County and Town Lyceums, and all Associations of Teac 
ers, or other bodies for the improvement of schools will send dele. 

tes. 

Besides the general progress of education in the State, it is expe 
ed that subjects of discussion respecting the improvement of schoo 
houses, and the establishment of Teachers’ Seminaries, willbe pre 
sented tothe Lyceum. 

By order of the Executive Comurrrzr, 





We gladly give another insertion to the above notice. 

No place or hour for meeting is specified in the notice of the Exec. 
utive Committee. 10 o’clock, A. M. will probably be as convenient, 
time for organization as could be named. And we understand that the 
Executive Committee of the Hartford Youg Men’s Institute, have ep- 
gaged and tendered to the Committee of the State Lyceum, the use 
of Gilman’s Hall for the occasion. 

I> There are about 30 towns from which we have received no 
returns. We would request the Representatives to bring along with 
them all returns and reports which may be in the hands of schoo 
visiters, clerks and friends of common schools. 








PLAN FOR A VILLAGE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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As we have received several a for Dr. Ale 
* plan for a vil school house,” we republish from No. 6, 
— an submitted the superintendent of common schools 















we ichigan, to the ature of that State. It is Dr. Alcot 
bjoin 
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with one or two immaterial alterations. We su! the n 
. marks of the superintendent. ‘ 
J “In the construction of a school house, the windows should 
be high, so as to prevent out door occurrences froin attracti 
attention, also for the purpose of ventilating the room withou 

















throwing acurrent of air upon the head and neck of the pupils 
A Ty room should be equally warmed throughout every 
part of it. 
The school room should be so large as to contain a sufficient] 












quantity of fresh and pure air. For the wantof space to con- 
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tain enough of this vital ae eee a child has been sac 
| ficed. The want of space and air is a waste of health and life, 











_....- The dimensions of the building should be such as to allo 
21 feet to each scholar, including the platform of the teache 

and passages. 
The floor of the school room should be level, and not on a 




















inclined plane: Much is lost in sy: convenience and 
| forty incl reared 











y d floors, withou ng gained to com- 
pensate the loss. 
The desks for scholars should be level; (Dr. Alcott think 












that they should slope one inch to the foot,) and the seat for ex¢ 
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| scholar separate, and confined to the floor. Those in fro 
should be lower for smaller children than the rows in the rear 











The backs to the seats should be se constructed as to con: 
form to the natural curve of the back of the child. If so made, 
when he leans back for rest the whole frame will be equally 














ae biny on examination, will be found to be an im- 
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The following pene plan of aschool house contains ® 
parate seats and desks. The whole edifice, without the por 
tico, is 58 feet long and 35 feet wide. The plan may be er 




















larged or dimin' according to this rule. For ten scholar 
| add four feet to the length; for 28 scholars, add 4 feet to both 
length and width. For a less number of scholars, the | 












or breadth or both, may be diminished at the same rate. 
school room here presented is 47 feet by 35 feet within the 








walls” 











EXPLANATIONS. 





Windows. 

















l ie Cabinet for apparatus and specimens. 
Y. Book-case. 








ABA. Platform for the teacher, 6feet wide and 9 inches high- 
B. To be removed for stove in winter. 














DD. Passages 6 feet wide. 
H. J. Teacher's and -Asgistant’s desks. 








F.F. Passages 3 feet wide. 

. Floor, 9 feet wide. 

Desks for scholars, 18 inches wide and 2 feet long. 
Seats for scholars. 











Por mM 


P. es between the seats and next row of desks, 15 in. 
wide: ee ee re desk 18 in, 
passage between it and seat 2in.; seat 13 in.; and par 
sage 15in. 

a. d., &c. Doors. 

e. Closet. 

f. Sink to be concealed by a falling lid. 

g. Fire place. 
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B.E. Boys entry, 10 by 12 ft. 
G. E. Girls entry, 12 by 10 ft. 
W. RB. Wood room. 











P. Daric Portive in front. 
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